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PEEFACE. 


Thebe is one reason, amongst others, whj the memory of 
Christian Fitsderick Schwartz desorrcs to ho kept green 
in the Msioxy of missions. It is not generally known that 
the oonsnining passion for the conversion of the heathen 
which hurned in the soul of Henry Martyn was kindled 
at the torch of this voteran witness for the faith. While 
still a student at Cambridge, Martyn was profoundly 
impressed by leading his journal and letters, and when 
he himself aniyod in India, ton years after the death of 
Schwartz, he took counsel with many who, like Dr. Kerr, 
could stir his heart with first-hand stories of the venerable 
missionary they had known and loved so well. Happily 
for ns, these records which moved Martyn so deeply are 
still preserved, fresh and vivid, a veritable dassio in 
missionary literature. 

The ago of Schwartz, from a missionary point of view, 
has scarcely received adequaio attention at the hand of 
the historian. In that hour of daybreak, missions were 
hardly in the making, and, as far as India is oonoerned, 
it may be said that the men who were destined to win the 
conquests of the Cross wore still boys at their sohool-books; 
indeed, the most distinguished of them were yet unborn. 

In those days the English were winning and 
stubbornly maintaining a precarious foothold in India by 
the ambition of the merchant, the soldier, and the dip- 
lomat; Hast and West had met in releiitleHS struggle, and 
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at the gates of the Orient the white man clamoured for 
power and conquest. Amid the glare of this conflagration 
of war^ Schwartz and these early missionaries quietly 
pursued their sacred dutieSj and with weapons not carnal 
but spiritual fought their good fight of faith. The pages 
of history praise the great achievements of Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and Cornwallis as the fathers of our rule there, 
but surely Schwartz is also entitled to a niche of honour 
as one who laid the foundation of that reign of the 
Kingdom of God which tLousands of faithful missionaries 
are promoting throughout the Indian Empire to-day. It 
is the sacred office of the Church to preserve the blessed 
memory of her standard-bearers and confessors : the world 
will look after its own. 

The personality of Schwartz was unique. He seems 
to have combined, like Gordon, a singular tenderness with 
heroic strength of purpose — a man of action with a strain 
of mysticism, a very Bayard in purity and honour in an 
age when reputations in India suflered loss. As will be 
seen in these pages, he served the civil power well because 
the enemy could implicitly trust him. In the audience 
chamber of a pagan tyrant he was still a Christian 
missionary; he kept his hands clean of bribes, and his 
conscience of compromiso; his character was a testimony 
that there is no fear in love.” 

He had to do his sowing on a very wild end stormy 
day, but, though we have now established the Pax 
Britannioa, some of his difficulties still confront the 
modem missionary, and with all our progress and accom- 
plished methods we find ourselves even now wistfully 
experimenting on probloms which he too could not solve. 
If the compass of the present work permitted, one might 
be tempted to discuss a few of these points in modern 
missions, which Schwartz, standing on the threshold of 
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the new era, foresaw and did his best to meet. But we 
have travelled far since then, and if this old-time 
missionary could re-visit India he would marvel at the 
change. He would find us still puzzled with the problems 
of caste, perfecting our widespread system of education, 
busy with elaborate schemes of vernacular literature. He 
would see European ladies carrying a sweet song and 
message of mercy behind the purdah, crowds of patients 
waiting at the door of the medical missionary, the suttee 
and the Juggomauth oar stopped for ever, native judges 
presiding in the courts, and a native episoo^iate an 
accomplished fact. 

But Schwartz would also see that onr western culture 
has armed the educated Hindu with a scientific unbelief 
which is the destructive enemy of his religion and bitterly 
assails our own. With so much to thank God for he 
would also recognize that there is still need enough for 
feivent prayer and faith that India may be saved. 

I may add that tho quotations in these pages from the 
lettera and journals of Schwartz ai'e chiefiy drawn from 
the original “Bemains'* published in 1826, and the 
two volumes of Doan Pearson’s “Memoirs” of 1839, 
supplemented by a few scattered gleanings from other 
fields. I should like also to express my indebtedness to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Emowledge, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church 
Missionary Society, and many literary friends for placing 
at my disposal books of great service. 


The puUishen have to thank tho Bor. T. Penny for thrao lUnatra- 
tions Irom roL L of “!Cha Ohnxoh m Madras,” and the Bar. 1. A. BhaRoek 
for one lllnetiatian from " South Indian Misaioni.’' 
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CHAPTEB I. 


HOW OHBISIIAHIIY OAME TO INDIA. 

Evebtthing is old in the Orient. We of the West, who 
talk of a thousand years past as a long time ago, realise a 
little as we travel thither, amid relics of a prehistoric age, 
how young is our own world when for the first time we 
stand on pathways which reach back to the very daybreak 
on the horizon of human life. With n child’s wonder turn- 
ing the faded parchments of some ancient book or stepping 
reverently and softly among the resting-plaoes of the dead, 
we feel the past calling to us from b^ind the veil of tlio 
present, and wo cannot escape the impression; we would 
not if we could. The spell of its mystery, its spaces of 
silence, the hush of living millions now stilled for ever fill 
us with awe, as with finger on lip we peer wistfully down 
the vista of uncounted years. It is the demand, the insist- 
ence of past history which we cannot afford to ignore, for 
without its interpretation we shall never understand to-day. 
This is spocially true of India. Her anoiont temples, 
carved by the thin dark fingers of a time when Europe was 
iu the cradle of its civilizatioa, these shadowy figures of 
to-day with glistening white teeth and lustrous jet eyes, 
flitting in light raiment under the fronded palms, keeping 
up ancestral customs and living as their fathers did a 
thousand years ago, make an indelible impression. And 
at the back of all this there is a haunting sense of a for oft 
time when this same glare of eunshino shone upon the same 
rushing rivers and wide dry plains, and voices, so like 
those now in our ears, spoke with smiles and tears of 
human gladness and heart-break so long, so very long ago. 
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The history of India is filled with the alarms of war, 
state arrayed against state, plunder, devastation, and re- 
morseless shedding of blood. Her soil has indeed been 
made sacred by the slaughter of her sons. But beyond this 
story of strife we are looking for something else and asking 
another question. Where and how amid these hoary 
creeds and worship did a knowledge of the true God as we 
know Him, and the Hame of the Saviour of the World 
first come to the people of this landP The quest of this 
is not easy where so much is legend and pious, but perhaps 
not quite honest, story telling. 

In the age of the Old Testament history when Solomon 
was building the tomplo at Jerusalem it is very probable 
that the ships of Hiram, laden with gold and ivory, apes 
and peacocks, were bringing their treosuius from that land 
beyond the Bed Sea, which is the India of our to-day. And 
it is also likely that upon those shores the trading instinct 
of the Hebrews hod established stations for the ingathering 
of these costly freights, and in this strange land the praises 
of Jehovah were heard in some simple synagogue with its 
window open towards the sacred city of the Hebrews across 
the wide sea. 

The centuries pass, and in the fulness of time wise men 
from the Bast, following the guidauco of the Star, came to 
Bethlehem to worship the Christ child. Tho Light of tho 
world had dawned. And it is not inconceivable that tho 
tidings of One so mighty in word and work would be spread 
abroad through the talk of travellers and traders to tho 
regions eastward of the Holy Land. For what it is worth, 
a reference may bo made to the letters still pi'oserveil in 
the British Museum, supposed to have been written daring 
the life of our Lord by Agbgbar from Edessa. These 
record that ho, like the Queen of Sheba, was anxious to 
know more of what was taking place at Jemsalom and sent 
messages to Jesus Christ asking Him to visit him and ofier- 
ing his protection. When the reply is given that Jesus 
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Ghrist is too muoli oooupied, but that after He bad been 
received up He would send one of !EQs Apostles, we feel 
we are in tbe midst of a legend, especially when Thomas 
is named as the writer of the answer, who afterwards sent 
Thaddeus, fiom whom the succession of the bishops of 
Edessa was traced. Before considering the claims of the 
8t. Thomas theory, which has given his name to the 
Christians of the Malabar coast, we most realise the fact 
that after Pentecost the inspiration of the early Christian 
Church began to show itself in sending forth its witnesses 
for the conquest of the world under the Divino mandate 
received on the mount at His Ascension. Persecution also 
drove them hence; the hate of tho Pharisees, the stem 
discipline of Roman repression, the prison wtills and the 
sword of martyrdom — these only spread the embers w'hich 
elsewhere broke out in fiesh flames of testimony. 

In the year 70 Jerusalem was destroyed and tho soldiers 
of Titus completed the overthrow of the Jewish Eingdom. 
The people who in their pride and contempt hud cried 
” Crucify Him ” wei'e now flying in terror from their 
doomed city, and many must have escaped to reach the 
refuge of those trading settlements on the shores of India. 
In support of this view it may be mentioned that there is 
in tho Library of the University of Cambridge a tacsimile 
of a copper plote of tho g]*oatoHt interest, found in the 
Jewish Colony at Cochin, which beam a Hebrew inscription 
to this effect : 

"After the second temple was destroyed (which 
may Qod speedily rebuild!) our fathers dreading the 
conquerors’ wrath departed from Jerusalem, a numer< 
ous body of men, women, priests and Levites, and 
came unto this land.” 

Possibly among these fugitives Christians came, some 
maybe with personal memories of the life and ministry of 
our Lord, others, converts of the Apostles, stray Jews who 
had embraced the Christian faith, or Gentiles who had 
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renounced their idolatry and gratefully accepted the 
Gospel. It is therefore not improbahle that at this time 
and under these conditions Christianity first came to India. 

But the Church on the llolabar coast still cherishes its 
tradition that St. Thomas laid its foundations when he 
landed on the island of Melankara near Erangauur. The 
source of this story is the apocryphal Acte of Thomas and 
the Martyrdom of Thomas, written towards tho end of the 
third coutury. These records state that the Indian Sing 
Goudophores sent Abbanes to Jerusalem to find an 
architect or builder, and that in the slave market there 
Jesus Christ sold St. Thomas to him lor £3 worth of un- 
coined silver! After this tho recital of sundry extra- 
ordinary miracles wrought by the Apostle at tho Ping’s 
court falls on rather unbelieving ears. The only item of 
fact which proves the existence of Ping Gondophares was 
the discovery, some years ago, of coins bearing his effigy 
among the mountains of Iran and an inscription showing 
that he was reigning during the lifetime of Jesus Christ 
and also that the Greek language was evidently known in 
that district. 

The genuine Thomas legend, however, has probably no 
reference to the Apostle but to a Bishop of Pdossa of that 
name, who in the year a.d. 346 landed at Malabar with a 
company of presbyters, youths and maidens gathered from 
Jerusalem, Baghdad and Nineveh, and ho it was who 
probably founded Pranganur. Ho is known as Thomas 
Cananaus. 

Tho Thomas tradition is porpotuated by a cathedral 
of simple dimensions in tho neighbourhood of Madras 
which is dedicated to his memory, while another church 
three miles from St. George's ofl’ers the faithful tho privi* 
lege of entering the floor and taking a handful of earth 
as a cure for diseases, because the ashes of the saint were 
found there. The bones, however, were religiously taken 
by John III of Portugal to a church at Goa, where th^ 
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are titill on object of worship. At St. Thomas’ Mount near 
Madras there is a granite stone upon which is carved a 
cross and dove with outspread wings, probably the work 
of the seventh century. The inscription, which is in 
Pelhavi or ancient Persian, says: “ In punishment by the 
Cross was the suffering of this One who is the true Christ 
Qod above and Guide ever pure,” according to Dr. Burnell. 
But another expert. Dr. Haug of Munich, rather expands 
the literal meaning as “ He that believes in the Messiah 
and in God in the height and also in the Holy Ghost is 
in the grace of BEim who suffered the pain of tlie cross.” 
Two other crosses are preserved in the ancient Church of 
Cottayam in Travancore; upon one of these a portion of 
the old Pelhavi inscription has been replaced by a quota- 
tion from Galatians vi. 14, “ Let us not glory except in 
the Gross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” These crosses are full 
of antiquarian interest and seem to indicate Persian influ- 
ence on the Christian Churches of South India and also go 
to prove the existence of Christianity on the Goromandal 
coast in these early centuries. 

Going back to a much earlier time, we meet with the 
name of a man who perhaps deserves, according to definite 
historical data, the credit of being the first to come as a 
missionary to India. It is that of Pautaenus. Eusebius 
in his Church History gives us the following reference to 
him : 

” About the year 180 there were still many evangelists 
who sought to imitate the godly seal of the Apostles by 
contributing their shore to the extension and upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God. Among these was X^antaenus, 
who is reputed to have reached the Indians, amongst whom 
he is stated to have found the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which, prior to his arrival, was in the possession of many 
who had known Christ. To these Bartholomew, one of the 
Apostles, is reported to have preached and to have left 
behind him the Gospel of St. Matthew in EEebrew 
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chaTaoterii, which had been relaiued up to the time in 
queation. This Pantaenus, after many praiseworthy 
aohievementB, was at last placed at the head of the school 
at Alexandria.** * 

It is a moot point among scholars whether the sphere of 
this great missionary was not Southern Arabia, but Egypt 
and India were at this period closely connected by traide, 
and the Roman coins found at Coimbatore and Calicut, in 
the year 1850, of the time of Tiberius, Augustus oiid Nero, 
show the possibility of India being indicated. Besides, the 
words of Jerome are explicit : “ On account of the fame of 
his superior learning Pantaenns was sent to India by 
Bishop Bemetiius (of Alexandria) to preach Chiist among 
the Brahmans and philosophers there.” * 

This much is clear; this distinguished Greek, by birth 
an Athenian, by culture of the School of the Stoics, was 
at the head of a great college for catechists at Alexandria 
and exoroised a powerful influence upon his students, 
among whom Clement and Origen were the most famous. 
Pantaenns trained his pupils to look beyond their immedi- 
ate horisou and proclaim the Gospel of Christ to a then 
unknown world. Alexandria was a cosmopolitan city ; all 
Boi'ls and conditions of humanity, from all quarters of the 
world, flocked there. They camo for trade, for intellectual 
treasure, and some for light on the great question of 
religion. It may be that in the pathways of his own city 
Pantaenns met Brahmans with their philosophic sense of 
superiority and Buddhist priests steeped in the calm of in- 
telleotual repose. All this would stimulate and influence 
a mind such as his. He longed to bring to their homeland 
a better Gospel and a word of truth which would rereal to 
them the only true God and Jesus Christ 'Whom He had 
sent. We have the high authority of Eusebius for the 
statement that “ he was distinguished as an ex]>ositor of 


* 8m XuwInuH, lint, meet, v. 10. 


"TotOBM, EjM, tax. 
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the Word of God,” and it wsm said of him that he “ had 
penetrated most profoaudly into the Spirit of Scripture.” 

It may be that amongst this crowd of visitors from 
other countries some would apply to Bishop Demetrius for 
a missionary to be sent to India ; indeed, it is stated that 
some of the catechists who had passed under the hands of 
Pantaenus did actually beseech him to come and nourish 
the faith and bless the lives of the Christians scattered 
abroad. When he went and how lung ho stayed with the 
Church on the Malabar coast we know not, for as yet no 
fragment of ancient history gives any sign. But the al- 
leged discovery of the uu(iOgraph Gospel of Rt. Matthew 
amongst these Jewish Christians awakens our iutei'est. It 
was believed that this Gospel, written in Aramaic, was 
brought thither by St. Bartholomew after the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen. After his visit Pantaenus brought buck this 
precious MS. in the year A.u. 21 1 when he returned to take 
up his old position with the catechumens in Alexandria. 
We would fain know more of this strong and cultured man, 
to whom was entrusted the tusk of instructing the Church 
at a period when already the bitterest doctrinal differences 
hud aristm within her borders, and also of sti’iMigtheuiiig, 
as doubtless he did, the hearts of the little colony of 
Christian bolievei-s on the Malabar coast. Those probably 
held the Faith not unalloyed with errors horn of ignorance 
within and their enviiuament without. 

Once moro the veil of obscurity, like a sliiftiug mist, 
settles on that Indian Chiunh ; no word broaks the silence, 
no streak of light enables us to sra tlio growing powers of 
this faithful few, hedged in by Judaism on the one hand 
and the native i-eligious on tho other. 

In the year a.d. 846 Thomas Oananaus, as we have 
seen, landed in Malabar. Two centuries afterwards the 
Egyptian merchant and tniveller. Cosmos Indioopleustes, 
journeyed thither, and we get another glimpse, disappoint- 
ingly meagre, of the Christians in India. 
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** Wbat I have seen,” saya he, “ and ezperieaced in the 
majority of places daring my slay I truthfully declare. 
On the Island of Taprohune (•.«. Ceylon), in Inner India, 
where the Indian Ocean is, there is to be found a com- 
munity of Christians, consisting of both clergy and the 
faithful, hut I do not know whether there aiu any 
Christians to he found heyond this. Similarly in Male 
(Malahar, perhaps more poitioularly Quilou, which was 
later known by the Arabs us Eullum-malej w’hei-e pepper 
grows and in the place called Caliaua (Eolyan near 
Bombay) there is also a Bishop, who rc'cuives imposition 
of harnls from Persia, as well as in the isle called the Isle 
of Discoris in the same Indian Sea. The inhabitants of 
that island speak Greek, having been originally settled 
there by the Ptolemies who niled after Alesmnder of 
Macedon. There are clergy there also, ordained and sent 
from Persia to minister among the people of the island, and 
a multitude of Christians. ... In a very gi-eat number 
of places one found churches of Christians with Bishops, 
martyrs, monks and recluses, wherever in fact the Gospel 
of Christ had been proclaimed.” 

This extract, taken writh its context, nut only proves 
how widely dispersed the Christian faith had become in the 
fifth century but also attracts our attention to thu diffusion 
of the Nestorian doctrine which, with its imperfect pre- 
sentation of Christianity, carried everywhere the element 
of its own failure, even where apparently such a success. 
It was an age in which, humanly speaking, the Church 
had her magnificent opportunity, but being divided and 
unworthy she failed to carry conquest. Had she remained 
true to the Apostolic teaching how dilloreut it might have 
been I 

Again the curtain foils and for six centuries the Syrian 
Church on the Malabar coast is out of sight ond mind. 
Just a break for a moment in the year a.u. 883 when we 
see two priests of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Sighelm and 
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AtLolatau, taking to India the votive offeringB of the great 
Sing Alfred of England, which ho had promised to the 
shrine of St. Thomas during his siege of London. We 
only know they went and returned safely. 

But during these oentmues Islam was advancing, its 
crescent banners red with blood, its eyes fired with hatred, 
trampling in its onrush the Christian Chuitshes and all 
other religions and effacing only too effectively the fioiit of 
the work of evangelieiug Asia. The seats of leai'ning, the 
sacred temples of the Christian faith, the priceless oi'chivcs 
rich in the thought and piety of the age, the seven Churches 
of the Apocalyptic messages, all were overthrown as the 
Crescent supplanted the Cross. The tide of conquest not 
only overran the holy places of the East, but flung itself 
against the rampaits^of European Christianity. The peril 
of the age woke the chivalry of the Crusudors, and the 
flower of Knighthood perished in trying to wrest the sacred 
spots of Palestine from the Infidel. 

Scarcely hod this storm spent itself when another cloud 
arose in the East and burst with force and rage. The 
great Mongol chieftain Chengis Khan, beating down Islam 
with its own weapon, had made himself master of China 
and the whole of Western Asia, and now, flushed with 
victory, essayed to conquer Europe also. Islam hod 
brought the flag of the prophet as for as the gates of 
Vienna ; Chengis Khan on that fateful day in April, 1241, 
bi'oke down the defence of Prince Henry at Liegniis. It 
seemed as though all Europe lay defenceless, when 
suddenly, by one of the great acts of God in history, the 
Tartar host like a swarm of locusts arose and dopaited 
whence they come. 

Then we see the Ohm oh of Home diplomatically trying 
to meet the desire of Kubla Khan to make some alliance 
with the Christian Kingdoms of Em'ope against Islam, 
their common foe. It is on amusing fact, well worth keep- 
ing in mind, that, after the visit of Polo to his court, the 
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Khan of Persia actually wi-ote letters to the French Eiug 
asking for “a hundred Christians, intelligent men, ac- 
quainted with the seven arts, well justified to enter into 
controveiuy and able clearly to prove by force of argument 
to idolators and other kinds of folk that the law of Christ 
was best, and that all other religions were false and 
naught ; and that if they would prove this he and all under 
him would become Christians and the Church’s liegemen.” 
It is disappointing to find that this open door did not admit 
the pure Gospel ; it was a cry from Macedon with no St 
Paul to answer it. 



CHAPTER II. 


THB TRIAB AND THX LUTHERAN. 

It was Marco Polo, after hia truTels in the East at the end 
of the thiiteenth century, who firat awoke the Ohui'ch in 
Europe to take aome interest in the Christian community 
far away in India. He told the tale of what he had seen 
on his visit to Malabar, how that the shrine of St. Thomas 
atti acted many pilgrims and that cui'es were wrought by 
a handful of sacred dust from his grave. Also that 
the church which contained the body of the martyr 
was supported by the pi'oduce of the groves of coco-nut 
palm trees, and that in the vicinity were many J ews. Here 
then was the ancient Syrian Church pi'eserviug ihe flicker- 
ing flame of truth amid the darkness of heatheuisui. 

Meanwhile the two great Orders of the Middle Ages, the 
Eranoiscaus and the Dominicans, were, at the bidding of 
the Popes, carrying far and wide the misHioiis by which tlie 
all-emWcing power and authority of Rome would assert 
itself, not only in making converts, but in bringing the 
political power of courts into its grasp and subjection. In 
the year 1319 a group of friars sailed for the Ear East and 
found themselves on the shores of India (near the modern 
Bombay), and the loader of thorn, Jordan or Jordanus, dur- 
ing a stay of two years, visited the Nestorian churches and 
travelled amid many perils, for the leaders of Islam were 
oppressing the Christians. The true mission of Jordan 
was doubtless to bring the Hestorians to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope, lor iro to this time they accepted 
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only the rvlo of their own Arohbitthop at Bandas 
(Baghdad). He bitterly oomplains in his letters to the 
Pope of the disoider in doctrine which pi'evails. Not even 
the rite of baptism is administered and many are so 
ignorant that they believe Saint Thomas the Gbeat to be 
the Christ. This friar had, however, the saving quality 
of optimism, especially in the work of his own Order, for 
he says, “ Of the conversion of those nations of India 1 
say this, that if there were two or three hundred good friars 
who would faithfully and fervently preach the Catholic 
faith, there is not a year that would not see more than 
ten thousand peiuons converted to the Christian faith.” 

With the dawn of the sixteenth century we meet the 
awakening of that spirit of discovery which was to affect 
so deeply the missionaiy enterprise of the world. Yasco 
da Gama had already visited India in May, 1498, and hence- 
forward from Portugal, the faithful son of the Bomish 
Church, sailed ships of exploration and adventure to 
establish trading colonies, upon the decks of which were 
hundreds of friars. Churchy, monasteries, and colleges 
sprang up wherever they landed, and Goa, raised to the 
dignity of a bishopric, became the flourishing centre of 
Church and Empire. One of the most signiflcant events 
of this age, however, was the meeting together on the Eeast 
of the Assumption, in the year 1534, of Ignatius Loyola and 
six friends to establish the Society of Jesus. One of them 
was a young man who had been ireaied amid Protestant 
influences and was related on his mother’s side to the Emgs 
of Navarre. This was Francis Xavier, whose name a;^ 
character is a glowing point in the histoiy of that time. 
Shorn of the legends which his Church has woven about 
his career, the great missionary cannot fail to command 
the attention and admiration of the historian, and, as his 
first sphere was India, he deserves a special luference in 
the early history of Christian missions there. At first his 
royal patron, John 111 of Portugal, hesitated whether he 
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should not keep Xavier at home, hut eventually he Tree 
sent with the now Vicoroy and a suite of notables in a well- 
equipped fleet of seven vessels to Goa on the 7th April, 1641 . 
The young monk, burning with niissionavy zeal, looked 
across the waters with a beating heart. He did not lack 
authority, temporal and spiritnal, for he went out as Papal 
Nuncio to the new world, with full powers to propagate 
the faith of the Church of Home in all the East, was recom- 
mended to the oai’e of David, Eing of Ethiopia, and all 
the prinooB and governors were urged to pay him respect 
and service. But his heart's desire w'as not dependent 
upon thoso. lie came as one leady to sniler and bear 
trials, and to the ond of his life these wore bravely borae. 
The inner spirit and jnuqmse of the man is best reveoled in 
his letters, and when ho aiTived at (joa, and saw what 
awaited him, he wrote thus homo to his friends : 

“ 1 am persuaded that those who truly lovo the ('rose 
of Christ esteem a life thus passed in aifliction to be a 
happy one and regard an avoidance of the cross or an ex- 
emption from it as a kind of death. For what death is 
more bitter than to live without Christ when once we have 
tasted His precionsness; or to desert Him, that we may 
follow our own desires P Boliove me, no cross is to bo 
compared with this cross. On tho othor hand, how happy 
it is to live in dying daily and in mortifying our own will 
and in socking not our own but the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s I I trust that through the merits and prayers of 
our holy mother tho Church, in which is my chief con- 
fldenco, and through the prayers of its living members, to 
which you belong, our Lord Jesus Christ will sow the 
Gospel seed in this heathen land by my instrumentality, 
though a worthless servant. Especially if He shall 
pleased to use such a poor creature as 1 am for so great a 
work it may shame the men who are bom for great achieve- 
ments, and it may stir up the courage of the timid, when 
forsooth they see me, who am but dust and ashes and the 
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most abject of men, a visible witness of the great want of 
labourers.” ^ 

With a spirit so brave and aims so high and self- 
renouncing, one cannot help wondering what he might 
not have done had he preached a purer ci-eod and been less 
fettered and influenced by political association. His land- 
ing at Goa, with the whole heathen and Moh'ammedan 
millions to win for Christ, was rather a bad b^inning, 
since being under the orders of the Viceroy he had to limit 
himself to the pearl flshers at Tutioorin. Here he hod to 
make Christians in order to bring a valuable industry to 
Portuguese advantage, an arrangement having already 
been made whereby the fishermen wore willing to change 
their religion if they might be protected against the 
Mohammedans. 

Xavier knew nothing of tho language and did not seem 
to think it necessary at any time to learn. He went from 
village to village with a hand bell, getting the crowd of 
boys to repeat after him words of the Creed, tho Lord's 
Prayer and Ave Maria, and then as opportunity offered 
baptising old and young wholesale. Ho admits his dif- 
ficulties when he writes : “ Conceive therefore what kind 
of life I live in this place, what kind of sermons I am able 
to address to the assemblies when they who sliould repeat 
my address to thoir i)eople do not understand me or 1 them. 
I ought to bo an adept in dumb show. Yet 1 am not with- 
out work, for 1 want no interpreter to baptise infants just 
born or those which their paronts bring, nor to redieve the 
famished and the naked who come in my way. Ho 1 devote 
myself to these two kinds of good works and do not regard 
my time as lost.” * So little did his catechumens under- 
stand what they were doing that he admits to his com- 
panion Mansilla that he found they were stumbling over 
the very first sentence of the creed and saying “ I will ” 


* Vann, Ht/t o/ Zaeur, p. 98. 


*lbU., p. 87. 
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(voZo) instead of “ I believe” {credo) in tbeir baptismal 
services. 

Leaving the pearl fishers after a year's work the great 
Jesuit turned his attention to the conversion of princes 
and kings. He gained great influence over the King of 
Travancore, using it for the protection of Christians, for 
many of the members of the old Syrian Church wore living 
on the western coast of his dominions and sufCored much 
from the oppression of tax gatherers. The truth of his 
labours is sadly exaggerated and overladen with the 
legends of his Jesuit biographers, who relate miracles per- 
formed by him even so improbable as the raising of the 
dead. Twonty years after his death, when ho was 
canonised by Gregory XV as a Saint, these miraolos wrro 
set forth to his honour, among them being a gift of tongnos 
by which without any learning he could fluently speak any 
language, a statement which his own letters prove to be a 
fiction. 

It is not within the scope of the present work to deal 
with anything beyond his three years’ work in India, which 
leaves the greater portion of his deeply interesting career 
unrecorded. This first attempt to evangelise the world 
certainly gave him no content or satisfaction. Ho writes 
on 14th Januaiy, 1540, on the eve of his leaving for Japan, 
these words of keen disappointment, speaking of India:-* 
“ The natives, on account of the enormity of their wicked- 
ness, are as little as possible fitted to embrace the Christian 
religion. They so abhor it that they have no patience to 
listen to us if we introduce the subject. To ask them to 
become Christians is like asking them to submit to 
death." 1 

On his return he spent some months in arranging the 
work of the crowd of Jesuits who had followed him, but it 
cannot bo said that ho renewed his original plan of preach- 
ing ChrUHanity in a simple and elementary manner to the 
* Vtnn, L^t ef JTavkr, p. IM. 
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natioTiB nf India. But with all his limitations he stands 
on the horizon of history as one of the greatest musionaiies 
his Church ever knew. Ho had the courage of a hero and 
the inety of a martyr, and his end, as ho died of fever in a 
dirty hut on the Island of Roncian, amid unsympathetic 
strangers, without the rites of his Church, with his glowing 
eyes wistfully looking towards the (!hina ho hoped to win, 
forms a sad but not inappropriate close to his life. 

His less distinguished sucoessore aro deserving of only 
a brief mention. Their methods were ox>on to grave objec* 
tion, and, indeed, woro condemned by Pope Glomont XI. 
The Jesuit influence declined with tho doeny of Portuguese 
power and tho advance of that nf the Dutch. The new> 
comers were not disposed to favour Uoman Catholic 
missionaries; it could hardly be expected that the nation 
which withstood the arrogance of Philip of Spain could 
tolerate with equanimity the Jesuits in their Eastern 
possessions. On the other hand, the missionaries of the 
Reformed Protestant faith were naturally enoouraged to 
go forward, and in Ceylon the Dutch missionaries won 
great though ephemeral successes. 

We must now look at the part played by Denmark in 
the evangelization of India. This was largely due in tho 
first instance to that enlightened Christian King Frederick 
lY, who having concluded a long and disastrous war with 
Charles XII of Rwreden was able to turn his attention to 
the work of evangelizing the East. In this ho was 
prompted by Dr. Llltkens, his chaplain, who was also 
interested in the dovelopmont of a strip of territory 
purchased from the Rajah of Tonjore. Here then was the 
moment of providential opportunity and soon the man 
appeared who wos ready and willing to embrace it. 

In the little town of Pulsnilz in Lusatia was a youth 
named Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, who was bom on 24th 
June, 1683. The fatherless boy, who had lost his mother 
a few years before, recalled W words about gathered 
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treasure: " Seek it in your Bible, my dear obUdren, you 
will find it there, for I have watered every leaf with my 
prayers." Sis studies were in the Erection of a 
ministerial career, which he felt Qod had placed before 
him, but his weak health and lack of means were 
hindrances to this. Through the kindness of friends, 
however, he was nble to study at Halle under the direction 
of Professor A. H. Francke, and eventually he was 
discovered by Dr. Ltitkens and, with his friend Henry 
Pliitschau, was appointed to go to India. He set sail on tho 
29th November, 1706. He left behind many friends who 
wished him God-speed, but not a few, of little faith and 
equal grace of soul, sneered at his eeal and predicted 
nothing but failure and shame. 

Through a long and stormy passage he worked hard to 
acquire a knowledge of Portuguese, and at last, reaching 
his destination, stepped ashore without a friend to meet or 
welcome him and his companion to this strange land. 
They were evidently not wanted in India. On every hand 
they looked round only to find a fresh trial of their faith. 

The natives were bigoted Hindus and Mohammedans, 
whose tongue had to be mustered; added to this the 
Europeans, with the flimsiest semblance of a Christian 
piofessiou, Wei'S living dissolute and mercenary lives which 
invoked no interference. It is the old story, many times 
repeated since then. The name of Christ was profaned by 
the white people who were supposed to represent and 
honour it. Said a native to a chaplain : “ Christian 
leligion ! Devil religion ! Christian much drunk, much 
do wrong, much beat, much abuse others I” But 
Ziegenbalg and his comrade had come to warn their unruly 
brethren and to vindicate the power and grace of Christ to 
the heathen. They taught the children in schools, th^ 
learned Tamil in older to preach, and toiled with an un- 
remitting seal which soon broke down the health of poor 
Ziegenbalg. 

2 
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It IB marrellous to see what the faith and peisistency 
of these brave men could accomplish. This is what 
Ziegenbalg writes about the building of their little church : 
“ We began, in great poverty but in firm trust and 
confidence in God, to build in a great heathen street in the 
city, and though we did not know how we should bring the 
work to a conclusion, God so strengthened our faith amidst 
obstacles, that we spent upon it all we could save fi'om our 
salaries and whatever we had laid up before. Many 
mocked us but some were moved to pity and to help us. 
Thus this house of assembly was carried on with all speed, 
thirty persons, who were all heathens, working on it daily. 
On the 4th of August, 1707 Cezactly two months after 
laying the first stone), it was consecrated in both 
languages, in the presence of a great number of Christians, 
Mohammedans and heathen, and the church received the 
name of New Jerusalem.” 

Wherever he went he entered into conversatiun with 
the people on the subject of religion and was bold in 
declaring that their idols were naught. It was also his 
custom to gather at Negatapatam the learned Brahmins for 
a discussion sometimes lasting for five hours, and on one 
occasion one of these declared that the Supreme Being had 
revealed Himself to Europeans in one way and to Hindus 
in another; they might believe in Jesus Christ, but the 
Hindus were equally right in worshipping idols ; a virtuous 
life was the one thing needful. “ My friend,” said 
Ziegenbalg, “ no man cau lead such a life but by the help of 
Christ, but it is not in my power to make you perceive this ; 
go home and bow down humbly before the supreme Lord 
of All and ask Him to show you how it is necessary to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ and own Him for your Hedeemer.” 

His greatest difficulty seems to have been with the civil 
authorities, and Hassius, the governor of Tranquebar, an 
ill-conditioned Jack-in-offioe, actually struck the mission- 
ary on the breast daring an outburst of passion and had 
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Turn arrested on some frivolous pretext and conducted from 
his study just as he was, in dressing gown and slippers^ 
through the streets under' an armed escort. For four 
nintitliH he was immured in a dark cell, deprived of pen and 
paper and books, the governor thereby hoping to break his 
spirit so that his prisoner might beg for release and return 
to Europe. But he had mistaken the mettle of hie man. 
The answer of Ziegenbalg to this insolent suggestion was ; 
" 1 bear yon no ill will, but you may see that I do not fear 
you in the least.” Meanwhile, crowds outside clamourefl 
for his ralease, even the natives who did not accept his 
religion holding him in deep respect and honour. When 
he eventually returned to his work he found the Christians 
all scattered by persecution, his schools closed, and, to add 
to his troubles, the ship which was bringing him money 
and supplies had foundered at sea. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, a letter came to him from the King of Denmark, aud 
three brethren, Ginindler, Bovingh and Jordan, arrived to 
strengthen his hands. 

Ten years before this, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had been pstablishe<l and these 
English fi'iends were destined to become the faithful and 
effectual supporiers of Ziegenbalg and the Danish Mission 
in India. Through their agency the work was made widely 
known to England and Europe, and help was sent out for 
the translation of the Holy Scri 2 >turea and the opening of 
schools. The chaplains of the English forts at Madras, 
Calcutta and Bombay weie entreated to show the missionary 
and his flock every favour. Ziegenbolg’s companion, 
Plutschau, had to return to Europe on account of failing 
health, but the work grew and extended in different 
directions. One of the notable converts at this time was 
a Tamil poet, Kanabadi by name, who was asked by 
Ziegenbalg to translate some portions of the Bible into 
that language and by doing so was led into the light. 
Afterwa^s he rendered the life of Christ into verse and 
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used to sing it with the children on the housetops in the 
cool of the evening. Whatever great things our nation 
has done for India since then — and the Church has poured 
forth without stint her best treasure and noble witnesses for 
the salvation of its people — ^the palm of credit must be 
given to Denmark and Germany for the pioneer missionoiy 
efforts. The great missionaries of England were yet 
unborn, but the hearts of many godly people were deeply 
stirred by the tidings of what was being dared and done by 
the Lutheran brethren who had gone forth with their Bibles 
in their hands. Their lettera home had been translated 
into English by the Bev. A. W. Boehme, the German 
chaplain of Prince George of Denmark (the uncle of King 
Frederick), and these were sent to the Society lor the 
Propagation of the Gospel, asking their sympathy and 
help. The latter, however, it was not in their power, 
under their original charter, to give, as they were limited 
to the "Englirii Plantations and Colonies,” so the appeal 
came to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which was not so bound in its action. Thus it came to 
pass in the order of Divine Providence that this Society 
should have the privilege of expressing the pious liberality 
and equally precious direction which the Christian love 
and faith in England placed at the service of the needs of 
India. Its practical sympathy was shown at once by 
sending many copies of the Few Testament in Portuguese 
to Tranquebar and a printing press with a fount of ‘B.iwn ftn 
type, together also with one Jonas Fincke, a printer by 
trade. These, however, were perilous days for ships, and 
the French captured the ship off Brasil, which momp a 
little out of her course, and took Fincke as a prisoner of 
war. In the end he was set free but died at the Cape of 
Good Hope of fever and the belated press arrived in Tin-li n 
the following year. Fortunately, one of the soldiers of the 
East India Company was found who could work a press, 
and thus catechisms, hymn books and tracts began for the 
first time to be printed for the mission. 
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In 1714 Ziegenbalg returned to his native land for a 
little resty freely forgiving his old foe the Qovemor^ who 
trembled for the consequences if the King heard of his 
shameful conduct. Bovingh^ full of fault-findings was 
already on his way back to Germanys scarcely on friendly 
terms with his old leader and comrade. Ziegenbalg 
reached the camp when the King was engaged in the siege 
of Stiulsund and his reception was a remaikablo tribute 
to his character. 

One evening thoi'e was evidently a profound move- 
ment among the Danish troops. A stranger of note had 
had an audience with the King, who had shown him 
singular favours hours, it was said, they had been 

closeted together. The soldiers who had gathered round 
may have been disappomted when they saw he was only 
a clergyman, a man indeed of cummaiuliug presence, of a 
wondeiful dignity and fire, resolute and calm, with a keen 
eye, a bronzed and almost Kwarihy fiice seamed with deo}> 
lines of care, and a winning courtesy and lovableness of 
manner. But when he opened his lips and preached to 
them and they heard it was Ziegenbalg, the missionary 
from Tranquebar, there were some at least who ceased to 
wonder at his welcome from the King. To the camp 
Ziegenbalg had hurried with all speed. Letters had given 
no warning of his journey and he seemed to have dropped 
out of the clouds. BLe was acouRlomed to rapid move- 
ments, and he had no time to spare, but he got hla story told 
to the King and was content. Some days were snatched 
from war for this work of peace, changes and arrangements 
were proposed in the management of the mission, 
Ziegenbalg was infoimcMl that his patent of superintendent 
had already been sent out to India, and for details ho was 
referred to Copenhagen. Thither he journeyed with rest- 
less speed, and then into Germany to Franoke at Halle, 
halting little at any place and preaching to vast crowds 
who filled the churches and swayed out into the street, 
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‘ very weak,’ we are told, ‘ yet kindling by bis presence tke 
zeal of all the mission friends and moving his audience as 
he would by his glowing appeals.' ” ^ 

His visit to England was specially gratifying to 
Ziegenbalg. Ho was personally for the first time to meet 
all those good friends of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge who had so liberally supplied biw 
with money, books and letters full of encouragement. At 
a meeting of the Society he was welcomed with an eloquent 
Latin address, to which he replied in Tamil. Before his 
return the aged missionary was presented to King 
George I, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London and other 
eminent persons, and afterwards in 1717 the King wroto 
him a letter in Latin in which he said: We pray you 
may be endued with health and strength of body, that you 
may long continue to fulfil your ministry with good success, 
of which wo shall be rejoiced to hear, so you will always 
find us ready to succour you in whatever may tend to 
promote your work and to excite your zeal.” 

Two years afterwards when Archbishop Wake was 
acting os President of the Society he sent to Ziegenbalg 
and his colleague Ghoindlei' a Latin letter full of good 
wishes. The following extract will show the sinrit of this 
Apostolic epistle: — 

“ Your pi'oise it will be (a praise of endless duration on 
oarth and followed by a just recompense in Heaven) to have 
laboured in the vineyonl which yourselves have planted, 
to have declared the Name of Christ where it was not 
known before and through mutdi peril and difBiculty to have 
converted to the faith those among whom you after* 
wards fulfilled your ministry. Your province therefore, 
brethren, your office, I place before all dignities in the 
Church. Let othei’S be pontiffs, patriarchs, or popes, let 


*V7. Fleming Sterauiaa In Good Wordf, De&, 1873. 
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them glitter in purple, in soarlet or in gold, let them seek 
the admiration of the wondering multitude and receive 
obeisance on the bended knee. You have acquired a better 
name than they and a more sacred fame. Admitted into 
the glorious society of the prophets, evangelists and 
apostles, ye with them shall shine like the sun among his 
lesser stars in the Eiingdom of your Father, for ever.’^ 

The subsequent years spent at Tranquebar were a 
minglod experience of blessing, progress and difficulties, 
and disappointment at the loss of some very promising 
converts. And the time for the departure of Ziegenbalg 
drew near. It is painful to hear that the soitow which 
hastened his end was not the opposition of unbelievers but 
the persecution of a man who for a time was the presiding 
power on the Missionary Board at Copenhagen. With a 
narrow and uncharitable spirit he assailed Ziegenbalg and 
his co-workers, trying to force upon the already wearied 
workers theories and orders as foolish as unkind. 
Ziegenbalg answered this mandate with a dying hand, but 
the mischief was already wrought. He was not the first 
brave witness of Christ who has laid down his life in a 
storm. On Christmas Day, 1719, he preached to his flock 
for the last time, and after much patient suffering, inter- 
spersed with tender counsel, meditation and prayer, he 
asked to be seated in his armchair and that they would sing 
his favourite hymn — ^written by Louisa Henrietta, Electress 
of Brandenburg. 

Jesus Meine Zuversicht.” 

Jesus mj Bedeemer lives, 

Obxisfa my trust Is isad no moxe. 

In the strength this knowledge gives, 

Shall not aJl my fears be o*er, 

Though the night of death he fraught 
Still with many an amdoua thought. 

As the voices filled the chamber he caught the sound of 
other music beyond the river and passed heavenward. Old 
before his time, for be was scarcely thirty-six, Ziegenbalg 
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had put into those years a oonseorated labour which was 
evidenced hy the four hundred converts and catechumens 
who followed their stricken shepherd to his rest. He was 
buried in the Jerusalem Church he had built, and the 
remains of his colleague, Qrundler, are also within those 
walls. On the other side of the way is the old Danish 
Government Church of Zion, built in the early days of the 
mission. In the vestry is suspended a curious representa- 
tion of the Last Supper carved in high relief and painted, 
the Latin insci'iplion underneath being: — 

“ Tu vis esse mens per coenam, Christe, sacratam : 

Fac, Amor, aotemum sim maneamque tuns.” 

It may be said with truth of Ziugenbalg that he was 
a bom pioneer, undaunted in courage, fertile in resource, 
patient and yet full of inspiration, with a remarkable gift 
of organisation. Flutschau, his comrade, on the other 
hand, was dilfeioutly made, a timid, fuilhful, earnest and 
pensive man. 

After the loss of its loader the mission soon suflered 
again. Qrflndler, a faithful and able man, ordained by 
the l^ishop of Zealand in 1708, under the same provocation 
from Copenhagen which killed his chief, died of a broken 
heart the year following, and the three young missionaries 
who came to pick up the thread were good but scarcely 
sufficient for the task. Benjamin Schultse was an 
intellectual and talented man, with linguistic gifts, which 
he used in translating the Bible, in this respect completing 
the work which Ziegenbalg had left unfinished. When he 
felt called to leave Tauquebar and make Madras his sphere 
of work Schultse showed his capacity for work and great 
ability. The school he started in Black Town was very 
successful; so many men come to visit him, asking for 
Christian teaching, that he was compelled to fix an hour 
every day to preach to them. While diligent with his 
pen it was his stated opinion that ** vma voee preaching. 
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the testimoiiy of a living man, had a great advantage over 
the private reading of hooks.” But Sohultze did both. 
He mastered the difficult Telegu ; worked hard at 
Hindustani in order that, as this was the language used 
by the Mohammedans, he might translate the New 
Testament and part of the Old, and also write a refutation 
of the Koran. But he ruled badly, being restless and 
lacking in dignity. He could not get on with his 
colleagues, Sartorius and Qeister, most excellent brethren, 
who were the fii'st two missionaries sent out by the S.P.C.K. 
The committee hud hoped that, by persuading Schultze to 
opou a new mission at Guddalore and leaving these 
colleagues at Madras, peace might be maintained. 
Certainly the epistle they sent to him is a modd of 
considerate insistency. 

You have, good sir, we believe, as few failings as any 
missionary iu India, and as warm a seal to promote the 
Glory of God. Do what yon can to sacrifice your nhiefest 
failing to this Zeal, and to mortify the least degree of pride 
that can tempt you to assume a Superiority or JEtule over 
your fellow labourers, altbo’ your merit may make yon 
worthy of it and would probably command it of them, if 
you did not assume it.” 

Sohultse, however, declined to move, and as a con* 
setjuence Sartorius ami Geister began the work at 
Gudalore (as then spelt), whare the former died in 1738 and 
was buried in the English burial ground with every mark 
of respect. 

Schultze finally returned to Germany in broken health, 
after twenty-four years of work in India. For years after, 
he served Ae cause of missions at Halle, and to him the 
honour was given of numbering amongst his students the 
distingiushed and noble man who is the subject of the 
present biography. 

Another, Keistennuioher by name, died after a few 
weeks of his arrival. The question of caste in the Church 
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had become an “ apple of disBeneion,” and two new 
misBionarieB, Walther and PieBBier, revexBing the practice 
of Schnltze, maintained the toleration of oaete aa a matter 
of principle bo that the Sudraa were now hept a yard apart 
from the Pariaha, and their children in the Bchoola 
Reparated. One important development marked thia 
period of the misBion : Aaron, a native catechiat who had 
been baptieed by Ziegenbalg, waa ordained a miniater 
according to the righta of the Lutheran Church, and 
Kent to Tanjore. Other miaaionarieB came out from 
Europe. One only perhapa needa apecific mention here, 
Philipp Fabriciua, who arrived at Madraa in 1742 and for 
fifty yeara laboured with much wiadom and patience. He 
made a cloae atudy of Tamil literature and ia alwaya to be 
remembered aa the hymn writer of the Tamil Ghriatiana. 
Ho waa pre-eminently a scholar; indeed ao alow and 
reveient waa he in hia translation work that when he was 
making his Tamil version of the Holy Scripture it is said 
that “he crept through the original Bible text on hia 
knees as if he was himself a poor ainnei or mendicant, 
carefully weighing every word to see how it might best be 
rendered.” It is a sorrowful fact to record that through 
financial speculations in which he was deceived by a 
dishoneat catechist, poor Fabriciua ended under a cloud of 
debt which brought scandal on the mission work, and old 
and quite weary of life, on the 23rd January, 1701, he 
paaaed to his rest. 

As Tanjore will have oonaiderable attention in the 
subsequent story of the spread of Christianity in this part 
of India, it is only fair to make aome reference here to the 
eameat native who started the work in these earlier days. 
He was an outcast Pariah, by name Rajanaiken, a Roman 
Catholic, whose mind was awakened by reading Ziegenbalg's 
translation of the Eew Testament, and forthwith, with great 
courage and devotion, he threw in his lot with the Pro- 
testant missionaries. He gave up his position as an ofiLcer 
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in the service of the King of Tanjore, became a catechist, 
and, though persecuted with vindictive cruelty by the 
Jesuit Beschi, he stood faithful. His father was killed 
and his two brothers were wounded at his side by the 
emissaries of this man, but he was himself spared to do 
a good and permanent work among both heathens and 
Christians, and died in 1771 at the age of seventy-one. 

Thus the work of the Danish Mission, for the first forty 
years of the eighteenth century so zealously pursued and 
in its later years so generously supported by the S.P.C.E., 
had spread from Tranexuebar to Cuddalore and Madras and 
to Tanjoi'e in the interior. In many instances the mis- 
sionaries rendered great services to the English garrisons, 
especially to the foreign levies, for in 1749 an enlistment 
of Swiss soldiers made the ministrations of these Danish 
and German clergymen very acceptable. These mission- 
aries, it must be remembered, used the English Prayer 
Book or translations of it, taught the Church catechism 
in their schools, and in their adult work observed the 
ordinance of baptism according to the English rite. In 
one of the ancient minutes of the S.P.C.E., dated 4th Dec- 
ember, 1744, are the words, “ Recommended to ye Mission- 
aries to continue ye use of ye oh. of Eng. Catechism and 
to baptise in ye form of Com. Prayer.” 

We have now arrived at a point in the history of these 
early missions of Christianity in India at which in the 
Providence of God one of the greatest, if not the most 
distinguished, of the missionaries of his time appears upon 
the scene. 



CHAPTER III. 

FBOM OOIiLBaB TO MISSION FIBIiD. 


In tlie little town of Sounenbuig, in the Electorate of 
Brandenbnrg, as it was then called, was bom on the 
8th October, 1726, a little boy, Christian Frederick 
Schwarts. Little is known of his home and parents; his 
father, however, seems to have occupied a respectable 
position in life, and, what is of much more consequence, 
he was a devout and godly man. His mother, like so 
many of the mothers of missionaries, was a woman of con- 
sistent piety, and her child was from the very threshold 
of life dedicated by her to God and His service. She 
was not spared to see her son grow up — even in his 
boyhood he was motherless — ^but before she passed away 
she solemnly left him to the care of his father and the 
pastor of their church, to be trained up like Samuel as 
a servant of God, and as her natural and devout ambition 
was that he might one day become a minister she made 
them promise that they would in every possible way 
encourage and help her boy to that end. There is no 
evidence to show that these guardians were in any way 
unfaithful to this solemn charge. At the early age of 
eight years we find the boy a scholar in the principal 
Grammar School of his native place, and in Herr Helm, 
the rector, he had a guide and adviser who trainod his 
pupils wdl. His boys were not only given a good 
education, with a special eye to the classics, but they were 
taught to pray and commit all thqjr needs to the care of 
their Heavenly Father. The boy Schwarts was evidently 

(28) 
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of a thouglitful disposition. Like Henry Martyn he was 
wont to steal away from the playground to read a hook ; 
probably his love of retirement at this period was also due 
to a lack of the physical robustness of the average school 
boy. From his earliest years he had a sensitive soul 
which felt instinctively any act of wrong-doing, however 
simple it might appear, and he could never rest until in 
the solitude of his room or in a walk in the woods he 
had poured forth his confession to God and regained the 
peace of forgiveness. He seems to have been singularly 
fortunate in having a wise and sympathetic teacher in 
Herr Helm, and the boy was ripening under his train- 
ing when a change came, a new headmaster being 
appointed, who perhaps did his part well as an 
educationalist, but lacked the moral and religious tone 
of his predecessor. None are so quick to catch the change 
of temperature in moral training as boys, and the young 
Schwarts seems to have soon abandoned many of his 
religious habits and grown cold and indilEerent towards 
higher things* In the ordinary course, however, he was 
confirmed with other scholars accoiding to Lutheran 
usage at the school, but it is recorded that his preparation 
for this solemn occasion was hardly more than superficial 
and that the clergyman who perfomed this office scarcely 
impressed this candidate, at any rate, with the necessity 
of a real consecration of his heart and life to Qod. He 
partook of Holy Communion with some little religious 
emotion but this soon passed away* 

The time now came for him to be removed to a better 
school, to complete the knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew which he bad up to a point acquired* Schwartz 
was now in his sixteenth year and his father took him to 
the adjoiniug town of Custrin, where he might at a more 
advanced academy prepare himself for the University 
course. It is clear that this wise parent foresaw the risks 
which lie in wait for a youth away from home, and as he 
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walked witk bis boy, giving him many admonitions, be also 
told biwi that be must exercise self-denial, live a life of 
economy and simplicity, fear God, and not forget bis 
father. He showed bis wisdom in giving him only a 
limited supply of pocket money, which would at any rate 
be a safeguard against luxury and its many temptations, 
to which some of his fellow-students soon fell an easy 
prey. When he came home for his first vacation his 
father took him aside and gave him again some excellent 
advice. "My dear Frederick," he said, "you may 
perhaps have sometimes repined on comparing your 
homely food and clothing with that of others, and possibly 
you may have thought that your father did not love you 
so much as the parents of some of your friends, but I 
trust that your own good sense and the painful example 
of their failure will have led you to peieeive my reason 
for inuring you to hardships and never encouraging you 
to self-indulgence. I may now justly hope that in what- 
soever situation it may please GK>d to place you, you will 
be qualified to sustain it." 

We have no clue to the character of his new 
headmaster at Otistiin, but the parish clergyman, namoil 
Btegmann, was undoubtedly an earnest and devout 
preacher and awakened in the young student a desire for 
spiritual progress. But while outwardly living a life 
which did not discredit his father’s counsels and being 
diligent and successful in his studies, he had not yet 
fulfilled his confirmation vows. To someone who urged 
him to be a whole-hearted Christian he excused himself 
on the ground that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
be over-religiouB amid the conditions of life at Custrin. 
He had yet to learn that in circumstances adverse to a 
deep spiritual experience thore is the greater and argent 
need for making a definite stand for God. His studiss 
were, however, interrupted by two severe attacks of 
illness, which were not without profit to him, for we 
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can generally correct our eetimate of the real valne of 
things from the standpoint of a sick bed. But in the 
providence of God the discipline of sickness was assisted 
by the kindly interest of a friend. He had been in the 
habit of visiting a gentleman who was a man of study, 
much respected by the Professors at the Halle University. 
The daughter of this good man, a girl of great piety, 
became much interested in the young student. She tried 
her best to persuade him to commit himself wholly to 
the mercy and care of God and lent him books from her 
father’s library to help him. One of these greatly took 
his fancy; it was the stoiy of the founding of the Orphan 
House at Glaucha, near Halle, entitled Demonstrations 
of the Footsteps of a Divine Being yet in the World/* 
by that famous divine and philanthropist, Augustus 
Hermann Francke. This book much inspired him; the 
faith of such a patient and persistent worker, the 
difficulties he overcame and the gladness of achievement, 
all made a deep impression upon the mind of young 
Schwariz. It gave him an increased desire to visit the 
scene of such a noble labour and probably awoke in his 
heart the first stirrings towards his future life work. 
Indeed, on leaving Oustrin he made his way at once to 
Halle with the intention of entering the Grammar School 
at the Orphan House. He was being led on step by step. 
Before taking this course he was influenced greatly by 
the advice of Benjamin Schultze, who, as we have seen, 
had recently returned from the Madras Mission invalided. 
What communications they had and how far the old 
missionary fired the zeal of his young friend we have no 
evidence, but this we know, that upon the advice of 
Schultze he entered at once the University of Halle, being 
now in his twentieth year. His thirst for knowledge was 
shown by the way in which he made the most of his 
opportunities, attending lectures under his professors, 
Baumgarten, Michaelis, Enapp, and Freyiinghausen. 
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While fittidyiug al the TJuiTersity he lived at the Orphan 
House and thereby was brought into daily contact mth 
its venerable founder, Professor Francke, irhoso influenoe 
over young Schwarts at this time was the means of 
bringing him to a decision for Christ and His service. 
The fact that he was associated with a University famous 
for its missionary interests and also lived in the 
atmosphere of godliness at the Orphan House, contributed 
to his full determination to devote himself to service in 
the foreign held and the well-being of his fellow-men. 

He become preceptor in the Latin School of the Orphan 
House and it was his duty in that capacity to gather the 
scholars and the servants of the establishment together 
every morning for family prayers and at the same time to 
give them an exposition of some poiHion of Holy 
Scripture. This was also a preparation for his future 
sphere of work. The principal of the Orphan House, 
G. P. Weiss, took a lively interest in him, and he also 
received much benefit from the Divinity lectures delivered 
by Dr. Franoke, the son of the founder of the work. Here 
then, under excellent auspices, he was able to practise 
habits of self-denial and thrift and to live that simple 
life which was so much impressed upon him by his father. 

A special (^portunity presented itself aftw Schwarts 
had completed three years of his term at the University. 
It was in the mind of the old missionary, Schultse, to 
prepare a new and corrected edition of the Holy 
Soiiptures in the Tamil language, and also a tract in the 
same tongue to bo sent out for distribution among the 
natives of India. Toung Schwarts was asked to qualify 
himself to help in the preparation of these by studying 
Tamil and for some months this new engagement 
occupied much of his time. While he was still working 
at this the call came for him to devote himself hence- 
forward to a missionary life and service. 

At this time the work in India was passing through 
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anzioiiB times; the French had captured Madras, and 
Fahricius was compelled to fly with his little flook, 
leaving behind the devastated mission buildings. But 
afterwards, when the British troops had turned the tide 
of war, the Lutheran missionary was invited to take 
charge of the church buildings at Yepery, from which 
the Bomanists had been ejected for their treason. The 
call for fresh helpers was urgent and Fabricius pleaded 
for reinforcements. In response Professor Frandre was 
asked to select some flt men in the University to go out 
and take up this work, and it is not surprising that 
Schwartz should have been selected and recommended. 
He was evidently prepared for this and readily consented, 
but stipulated that his father's permission must be 
obtained. After much prayor, for he felt the turning 
point in his life had come, Schwartz hastened homeward 
to his native Suniieuburg At first his reception was by 
no means favourable. He was the eldest son, and the 
whole family were looking forward to his advancement 
as a Lutheran clergyman at home, and even his father 
quite naturally hoped that, as he was getting into years, 
this worthy son of his would take his proper place as 
head of the family. It was a crisis, one which has 
occurred in the life of many a young missionary on the 
threshold of his career of divine service. At such a time 
we often extend to the young son a deep sympathy, which, 
however, in justice ought to be shared with his parent. In 
the case of Schwartz’s father, the decision involved so much 
that he took three days to consider his duty, and when 
this time of waiting had expired the family expected 
that their own views on the subject would be promptly 
confiimed. But the old man had taken counsel of God, 
and he was roody, like Abraham, to make any sacrifice 
in obedience thereto. He came downstairs and laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of his expectant son, bidding him 
God-speed and granting him his blessing and approval, 
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asking hini nevei to iorget his own country and his 
father’s honsoi but to go in GK)d’B name to win many souls 
for Christ, The braye old man little thought how much 
he was giving for the welfare of the world. 

The young man had made his resolye, his father’s 
blessing had been obtained, and he forthwith burnt his 
boats by handing over to his brothers and sisters the 
portion which would have fallen to him, and hastened 
back to Halle with a light heart, full of thankfulness for 
the past and plans for the future. His choice was soon 
test^ by the offer of a lucrative appointment in the 
ministry of his Church at home, but his mind was fully 
made up and henceforward his face was steadfastly set 
towards the foreign mission field. The claims of India 
were laid upon his heart, and he longed to be going where 
he felt sure Cod had called him, Two other young men 
hail also been selected for the work by Dr. Francke; 
David Poltzenhagen of Willin in Pomerania, and George 
Henry Hutiemann of Minden in Westphalia. On the 
8th August, 1749, the three arrived at Copenhagen to 
receive Holy Orders. A month later they were prepared 
for this sacred office by the counsels and instruction of Dr. 
Hersleb, Bishi^ of Zealand and Primate of Denmark, and 
in due time, on the 17th September, they were ordained 
by Bishop Horreboa to the office of ministers. It only 
remained for them to bid farewell to their families and 
friends, and Schwartz parted from his aged fathei*, never 
to see his face again, and received many good wishes from 
the old comrades and professors at Halle University. It 
was thought better for the party to go to India by an 
English vessel, so they embarked at Helvoetsluys and 
arrived at Harwich on the 6th December, 1749, and so 
on through Colchester to London. Their stay in the 
great city was only about six weeks and they were 
comfortably lodged in Kensington. From the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge the young missionaries 
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received a hearty welooiae, and every possible arrange* 
ment for their comfort and travelling requirements was 
made by that Society. In the Royal chaplain, the Rev. 
W. Ziegenhagen, they found a wise and hdpful friend, 
and one of the pleasant memories which Schwartz carried 
away with him from our English shores was the kindness 
which he and the other out-going missionaries received 
from this good man. They were able to get a little 
practice in English during their stay and alsc had the 
opportunity of preaching in onr pulpits. Arrangements 
were made for them to embark on the “Lynn” under 
Captain Egerton, the directors of the East India 
Company having kindly granted them a free passage. 
Wiiting from Deal, where ho was awaiting the 
vessel’s arrival, Schwartz expresses his grateful thanks 
in a letter’ written to Dr. Francke on l^th February, 
1750, and also in another previously written from Eon- 
sington on the 18th of the preceding month. The follow- 
iug extracts in the order in which they were penned, are 
full of interest ; 

“ God hath ordei’ed all things well on the voyage. Our 
hearts (more especially mine) were very cheerful during 
the storming and raging of the sea; and I have frequently 
reminded myself of the 4Gth Psalm with great joy. Praised 
be God I This ought to be the beginning, middle and end 
of my letter. If God maketh this only to resound in our 
hearts, that the Jehovah, our sun and shidd, is with us, wo 
can then nut only bo tranquil but cheerful. 

“ Our occupations here have been of singular use and 
a great refreshment to us. In every difficulty we could 
have recourse to the Rev. Mr. Ziegenhagen, the venerable 
chaplain of His Majesty, who has braved to ns with 
paternal kindness and has given us such plain directions 
as we, like inexperienced children, stood in need of. 
This was our daily occupation, to take lessons and receive 
instructions. Then we had also to preach a few sermons ; 
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I twice, namely, once in the Boyal Chapel on the first 
day of Nativity and afterwards for the Bot. Mr. Pittins 
at the Savoy; Mr. Poltsenhagen four times and Mr. 
Hnttemann three. May God bless what has been spoken 
in great weakness.” 

And now from Deal : 

“The 10th of January, according to the old style, 
which is yet used here, or the 21st according to the new, 
was the ^y on which we left Kensington, where God 
bestowed so much grace upon us. On the piuceding 
evening we were from seven till ten with His Majesty’s 
chaplain, who said many things to the awakening of our 
hearts. He gave us the 121et Psalm for meditation on 
our voyage, ' I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help ’. Whatever could in any way 
constitute to our comfort sind encouragement, that he 
did. On New Tear’s Day also he addressed us publicly 
from the pulpit from these words, ' Be not afraid, only 
believe' (Mark v. 36). At the same time he exhorted 
the congregation to pray for us. On the some evening 
he prayed again with us, commended ns to the mercy 
of God and gave us some copies of his lately publidied 
‘ Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer ’. He then dismissed us 
with the cordial admonition not to allow our brotherly 
love to cool. May God write all that we have heard 
deeply in our hearts I 

“ Thus we departed on the 21at January, N.S., in the 
Name of Jesus, accompanied by that trusty German, 
Matthieson, who has conducted all the missionaries from 
Mr. Walther until now. On the 23rd we arrived at Deal, 
in perfect health and spirits. Here we lodged in a house 
which is only a few paces from the shore, so that from 
our windows we see nothing hut the sea. My heart is 
filled with cheerful confidence, being convinced that as 
God has taken us under His paternal care during our 
late travels so will He likewise continue to be our 
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Protector. If we will only cleave steadfastly to Hinxi 
He will most certainly be with us and be our faithful 
God. And He will graciously hear the prayers with 
which we know so many of His children and servants 
accompany us. Now^ therefore, we go forth in the Name 
of the Lord Who hath called us to be His servants and 
messengers among the heathen, Who will also guide and 
biing us to the destined place.*' 

A few days more and the ship, with her three 
missionary passengers, stood out to sea. Not yet out of 
sight of land, they would watch the lessening shores and 
hills of England as they sailed down channel. Some 
favourable winds had sprung up, but they could not take 
advantage of them because the boat which was to victual 
the ship for their long voyage had not arrived. So they 
lay o£E the Isle of Wight, and Schwartz takes advantage 
of the delay to send some very interesting details in 
letters to his friend, the Chaplain Ziegenhagen, under 
dates Ist and 3rd February, 1750. 

There comes a ship to bring us provisions by which 
I send you a few lines. On the 29th of January we left 
Deal. God hath given us a favourable wind, with 
which we have already sailed post Portsmouth, Praised 
be His name we are all well. Our cabin is below that 
of the captain. We are alone, for which we have 
thankfully to acknowledge the goodness of God. We 
are as conveniently accommodated as can be expected on 
board ship. God be praised for it I The captain is a 
good, plain dealing man, and the other passengers show 
us much kindness. We talk English as yet very badly 
but they all encourage us to speak and no one laughs 
at our blunders. Several of them know a little Latin 
and use their utmost endeavours to explain to us 
whatever we do not understand. We return hearty 
thanks to God for having brought us to this ship. 
Hitherto He hath graciously preserved us, that no one 
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kas Huslaiued auy hurt, except that last night a sailor 
fell into the water; however, he was saved. The 
number of persons on board is about a hundred and a 
few passengers. We pass our time in reading the Holy 
Scriptures in the original language and other good books, 
and practise reading and writing English, according to 
your kind instruction. There are persons on board who 
go to India for pleasure. One of them goes for the fifth 
time and says it is a very pleasant voyage There are 
also many children on boa^ who learn navigation. Now 
this I have written in haste. May Jesus bless you 
abundantly and hear your prayers and those of other 
children and seiwants of God for us I 0 the Lord is 
faithful and never yet forsook His people.” 

The delay in receiving the expected provisions kept 
them back and we find Schwarts again sending a few 
more lines to his friend in England. 

“ Filial love requires us to make use of this opportunity 
of informing you of our circumstances. When we last 
wrote to you we were off the Isle of Wight and had a 
most favourable wind but we were obliged to lay to for 
more than half a day, before the things which the ship 
brought us from Deal were taken on board. Towards 
evening we sailed and by Monday came already close to 
the Bay of Biscay. In the morning the wind veered 
about and the captain found himself compiled to return 
to some harbour. Here the motion of the ship was so 
violent that I experienced something of sea sio^ess but 
only for a few minutes. That day about four we arrived 
off Falmouth. We were met by two pilots and the captain 
engaged him who came first to the ship, but the other, 
on coming up, expressed his great dissatisfaction, not so 
much because he had not been engaged, as because the 
other had not conducted us aright. He disputed so long 
that the first was obliged to go away. This morning we 
found that the man had just grounds for his displeasure. 
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For when it was ebb tide our uhip had not sufficient 
water but struck frequently against the ground with such 
a crash as if a gun was fired. At the same time there 
was a great storm so that we might have sustained much 
injury if God had not preserved ns. Now we praise Him 
that we were forced to return, for in this storm we should 
have been in the greatest danger off the Spanish coast. 
Thus we daily perceive that His goodness preserves us. 
0 that we might always look only to Him, rest in His 
will and filially resign ourselves to it I Our captain shows 
us great kindness. For the rest 1 pray God daily that 
He would purify my heart more and more from all dross 
and by His Spirit fit me for the important office for whiohi 
unworthy as 1 am, He has out of mere grace ordained 
me.'’ 

They appear to have been weatherbound at Falmouth 
for over a month but the delay was not lost upon Schwarts 
and his colleagfues. They had a little unexpected quiet in 
which to prosecute their studies, and, as wiU be seen by 
the letter which Schwartz wrote on their arrival at 
Tranquebar, they were enabled to keep in touch with 
England a little longer and felt the pulse of that throbbing 
wave of revival of religion which under the Wesleys and 
Whitefield was passing over Uie people. It is evident that 
during their brief stay in London this had not affected 
them ; being so much in the company of the Royal 
chaplain, and not having time or inclination to visit any 
parts of the coimtry, they had missed this stimulus to 
their faith. But in tihe little world of their life on board 
during this long voyage of four months from their leaving 
the shelter of Falmouth Harbour, they had many 
experiences to record, which awakened a spirit of 
thankfulness, and as this was the first time they had made 
a voyage the incidents related by Schwartz in his letter 
of 8th October, 1760, axe well worth preserving. They 
give us a side light of his character and how step by step 
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and day by day God was preparing him for the great work 
which was awaiting him at Tranquebar. 

“We can now,” says he, “joyfully relate how 
graciously God hath heard your supplications in His 
goodness to us. With undeserved grace and mercy He 
hath brought us, hath graciously averted all perils on our 
long voyage, mightily refreshed us during the course of 
it both in soul and body, and caused ns to reach the end of 
it in four months and four days. We could scarcely have 
imagined that He would so paternally and graciously 
guide us. His Name be humbly praised and glorified now 
and in eternity I 

“ In order to give you, reverend Sir, a somewhat 
detailed account of this gracious guidance of our God, 
that you may magnify His name with us, I shall briefly 
relate the most important particulars from our diary, not 
having yet found time to copy the diary itself, which your 
Beverence will kindly excuse. 

“ How God conducted us into Falmouth Harbour and 
what we there noticed to EUs praise, you will have observed 
from the short letter which we wrote on the day of our 
departure. On the 12th March God gave us a good wind, 
and everything was prepared for sailing. But the tide 
being then at ebb, we were obliged to wait till the evening 
as we could not otherwise get safely out of the harbour. 
In the afternoon an inhabitant of the town came on board 
who had been powerfully awakened by Mr Whitefield. 
This man related to us many things, particularly of the 
minister of Falmouth — ^how sealous he was in the 
discharge of his duty. We regretted that we had not 
visited him, but as the stranger intimated that he would 
salute him from us we sent the miTiiatAT Professor 
Zimmermann’s treatise on the Excellency of the Knowledge 
of Christ, translated into Latin, in which we wrote a few 
lines. 

“ About seven in the evening we sailed, in the name 
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of God, out of the hai'bour, -with a man-of-war, which we 
thought was to escort us, but the next day we learned that 
she was to escort the * Norfolk. ’ With this Divine 
dispensation we were well satisfied, believing that we 
should not need that convoy if we could only say with 
David (Psalm xlvi. 7) : ' The Lord of Hosts is with 
us, the Gh>d of Jacob is our refuge. ‘ If the Lord be for 
us who or what can be against us ? We met a Dutch 
ship from Smyrna to Rotterdam, the captain of which 
informed us that he had suffered much from the late 
severe storms, whilst we were quietly in the harbour. On 
the loth we were met by tw'O ships which pxliibited a 
sad spectacle. One of them had sprang a large leak and 
drew several feet of water, so that she lay very deep and 
rolled from side to side. Our captain backed the sails 
and sent the carpenter with an officer and some others 
to see whether they could assist, but on their return they 
declared that the vessel must sink. The other ship 
therefore kept quite close to the damaged one that the 
people might save themselvt^.” 

The health of Hchwartz had by this lime been 
re>establishe<l and, allliough subject to the deliency which 
is common to people of sedentary habit who have not 
developed their physical oupnoilios by exercise, the young 
missionary appears to have started his voyage without 
much discomfort except a little sea-sickness. Rut we 
find him suddenly laid aside. 

“ Oil the 2lBt March I had u fever, which oontinuod 
till the 10th April. As I fell away so much the doctor 
was alarmed, but God helped mo graciously and soon 
restored me my bodily health. 1 must also confess to 
His praise that this sickness has hcou of great service to 
me. On the 22ad March we hod for the first time Divine 
service on board our ship, which afforded us groat pleasure. 
On the 291h we palssed the tropic of Cancer and on the 
X8th April we crossed the line for the first time. There 
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▼as great joy on board that we bad not been detained 
longer. On the 22nd we were in ibe bigbt of AscenBion. 
Tbe SOtb God visibly preserved a yontb from death, wbo 
bad entered on board to learn navigation. A tbiok cable 
fell down from above, exactly on tbe spot where he was 
standing but before it reached him he perceived it and 
narrowly escaped. Towards evening a ship was seen. 
We rejoiced at first, hoping for an opportunity of sending 
letters, but our joy had nearly been changed to fear, as 
our people began to think that they might be enemies 
and made preparations for defence. Early next morning 
we looked out for her but in vain. On the 6th May we 
passed the tropic of Capricorn and thus left the tomd 
zone. As soon as the trade wind ceased we were favoured 
with a delightful breeze from E.E'.E. If we attend to 
the different changes of wind, we may observe agreeable 
traces of the admirable wisdom of Chid. On the 7th we 
saw a French vessel and on our captain firing a signal 
gun, to desire them to wait, they did so and we came 
up with her towards evening. The captains conversed 
with each other on their observations and ours agreed 
pretty well with theirs. It was a great advantage that 
we could obseiTe so well in our ship for even in hasy 
weather the sun appeared a little about noon. The 
chief mate requested us to communicate the observations 
contained in our diaries, particularly with regard to the 
variation of the compass. We did so and he gratefully 
acknowledged it by giving us a fine large Cheshire cheese. 
The 11th May we hod a very high wind, and the next 
day a calm. While we spoke of it in the evening and 
sighed to God that He would have pity on UB, as b^re, 
suddenly there arose a very favourable breese. Thus 
God fulfilled us what He hod promised — ‘ Before they call 
I will answer and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear. ' So that we could praise God with joyful hearts. 
On the 17th May we celebrated the Feast of Pentecost 
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and heartily besought God that bj His Spirit, whom 
Jesus has obtained. He would fit us for the important 
office to which He has called us. The 12th May our 
dear brother Hiittemann was seized with alarming 
sickness but God most graciously blessed the use of the 
medicines out of the travelling chest which you gave us, 
so that he w'as fully restored to us in a few days. On 
the 231^ we had an unusually brisk gale, the vessel 
inclined so much that it shipped water which we had not 
hitherto seen. However, it passed over without damage. 
On the 27th we had a complete calm so that the captain 
and the chief mate went out in a boat to shoot bii’ds 
but on the following night arose a real storm, which, at 
it came unexpectedly, tore all the sails. When we came 
upon deck in the morning they all hung in rags, anc 
wo bad only ouo small sail hoisted. We did not, however 
yield to anxious or desponding thoughts. 8o faithfu 
is God I In need He refresheth and oomfortetl 
ubnuduiitly. The 30th May we hud very pleasant weather 
which was a great relief after the storm. On the 31 s 
we saw a Dutch ship. We all wished it might approaol 
us but were disapjannted as it passed us at a oonsiderabl 
distance, but in the ufioiuoon our joy was greater, a 
wo caught sight of the Cape. The mountains presenter 
themselves at a distance like clouds, but os we came ueai’o 
we could see them distinctly. We praised God heartily 
the more so as we had on this very day been powerfall, 
impressed in meditating on the words (1 Cor. xv. 58) 

‘ Therefoi'e, my blessed brethren, be ye steadfasi 
uumoveable, always abounding in the Work of the Lore 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour shall not be i 
vain in the Lord.’” 

From these incidents recorded by Schwartz it is eas 
to recall the difficulties of navigation at a time whs 
the ship was absolutely dependent upon the winds an 
tides. These fine old East ludiamen vessels, which wej 
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far more picturesque tliau are the steaiusLips of to-da;^ had 
ill his time the double risk to contend with of great and 
fierce storms in the eastern seas and the prospect of 
capture^ or at any rale injury^ by the French I^’avy, with 
which nation we were then at war. For those and other 
reasons the missionaries began to hope anxiously for their 
journey’s end. 

Fi*om this time we began to look out for India, and 
thought we had now left the w'orst behind. But on the 
17th June, in the night, we had a most furious storm, 
in which all declared we were in great danger. Even 
the next day it was frightful to behold and it wus much 
heightened by the heavy rain w'hich accomj)aniod the 
wind. Meanwhile, when the tempest was at the highest, 
we slept in peace and quiet, a gi^acious God had hidden 
the danger from us. On the 19th there was a pretty 
strong breeze. A rope, with which a suil was belayed, 
happened to break, which caused the ship to heel a little, 
and all at once we lay on our side. The captain called 
out to the man at the helm to put the shij) about, but 
they could not accomplish it. The vessel had inclined 
altogether to one side, and was, moreover, quite wet from 
the rain, so that the people fell as they attempted to walk 
on the deck. However, the storm at length subsided and 
we sustained no material injury. In how many 
distresses hath not our gracious God covered us, as it 
were, with His wings I On the 30th of June we passed 
the tropic of Oapricom a second time. Now we came again 
into a pleasant climate, hitherto we had sometimes very 
cold weather. On the 4lh July the rope of the holm 
broke, and as the wind happened to blow fresh, the ship 
fell into some disorder. On the 10th we again crossed 
the line. The 13th was a most agreeable day for we 
then came in sight of Ceylon. The chief mate discovered 
it about nine in the morning. The joy which this 
produced on board is hardly to be described, since the 
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gieaieT number scarcely expected that we should make it 
BO directly. We said, ‘ This hath God done ! 0 bow 
fi;reat is His goodness and bow graciously doth He bear 
our prayers! May the kindness which He bath showed 
us in this iustiince scrro to stiengtheii us in filial 
confidence !’ 

" This day uud ilie following we enjoyed the 
delightful smell of cinnamon. At the same time we had 
a most fayonrahle wind so that during the day we passed 
at a good distance by the rooks of Ceylon. On the 16th 
of July we were approaching the coast of Coromandel; 
cToryoue therefore looked out eagerly for land hut the 
night drew on and we could see none. About nine we 
found a bottom at fifteen fathoms, and it was remarkable 
that as soon tM it was found, the wind ceased. We 
thoToforu dropped the anchor. In the moitilng when we 
lookwl out, wo not only beheld the coast but found 
ourselves right opposite to (hiddulore. Wo praised the 
name of the Lonl for this paternal guidance, and 
whosoever delights in th« traces of His gracious 
providouco will, on hearing it, exult His name together. 

“ After we had cost anchor the natives immediately 
came on hoanl. The sight of these poor people, who sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death, deeply affected our 
hearts, and wo uwukenecl uarsolves choerfully to work at 
their conversion and to recommend to them the solvation 
of the Gospel. Now the Lord vouchsafe to give us 
wisdom, grace, and stnnigth to aocomplieh this purpose, 
since wo are most unworthy to ho unto them ‘ a savour 
of life unto life.* 

" We informed the llev. Mr. JEieriiaudor of out arrival 
and ho sent in the aftomoon a country hoot to fetch ns. 
There wo took our leave of the ofiSoers and passengers 
who had shown us every kindness. They were much 
iiiovmI at parting and wishml us oveiy blessing in our 
future ministry. May the liord do good abundantly to 
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them all I In the evening dear Mr. Eiemander received 
ns and praised the name of the Lord for all the meroj 
He had shown ns . . . 

“ On the 24th of Jnlj the Bev. Senior of the Danish 
missionaries, Mr. Wiedebroeok, came from Tranqnehnr to 
fetch us. He joined ns in hearty praises to God for all 
His mercies. After having therefore visited several 
English gentlemen, we departed on the 28th from 
Onddalore. Dear Mr. Eiemander accompanied us as far 
as the first river and there took leave of us. On the 
30ih we arrived at Tranquehar in perfect health and were 
most paternally received hy our dear hrothron. Now 
hitherto the Lord hath helped us. To Him ho glory for 
ever and ever.” 

It is not recorded in this letter, but it is worthy of 
note, that the vessel from which they were landed at 
Cuddalore was quite shipwrecked on her departure at the 
.mouth of the river. 

SohTWttta was now at what he had called the destined 
end of his travels and the appointed beginning of his life 
work. He saw at once that a knowledge of Tamil was 
the first necessity of his work, and, therefore, with a 
native catechist who could also speak German, he 
lahou^ hard to qualify himself. So successful was he 
that in less than four months after his arrival in India 
he was able to preach his first sormon in Tamil from 
Matthew xi. 26'30, with its true missionary appeal. 
“ Come unto mo, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” in the New Jerusalem Church 
whew Zi^nhalg used to preach. It was his first word 
for hu Master and Lorf, possibly uttered with much 
huaulity and some misgivings of his own fitness but full 
of the abundant grace which is ready to fulfil the promise 
to every creatuw. Of this discourse some brief outlines 
are preser^. It was a very earnest appeal to these 
people, faomg him for the first time with their dark faces 
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and IteartB full of shadows from superstition and 
ignorance. He b^an at once bj pointing out the one 
and only hope for humanity and begged them to take 
advantage of the gracious offer of salvation. This was 
the key note of his life work, and it has been well 
pointed out that in an age when theological controversies 
and contention were the characteristic of the Church, it 
is a cheering fact that the faith of Schwartz preserved 
its simplicity, and that he preached the great essential 
verities of the Bvangel of God to a sinful world. 



CHAPTBE ly. 


IN TOUOH WH IHB BBAHUINS. 

The early ezperienceB of a misaionary on atriTing in hin 
field of \rork abroad will sometimea diaaipate a little of 
tbe roinanoe wbicb fancy had gathered about hia outlook) 
and will inatead icTcal quite unexpected difSoultica to 
try hia faith, foining him to a fuller dependence on God. 
Ou the other band, all that ia beat in him of inapiration 
and devotion ia deepened by the fact of hia aeoing aa 
never before the unutterable need of hia meaaage and 
recogniaing hia clear coll to give that in the name of hia 
Maater. And aeeing that the higheat aummite of auoceaa 
can only be attained by aimple and peraevering atepa, 
ho will apply himself with praymful fidelity to theae 
noceaaary detaila of hia new position. Hia call was 
instant, hia fitness for it must be attained by hard work 
and patient application. 

All this was true of Schwarts. Ho faced the difficulty 
of language, seeing that unless he could apeak to the 
people in their own tongue it waa of no uae hia coming 
ao far to bo a misaionary in India. It will be seen that 
he found that from the native children there was much 
to be learnt in this direction, and his easy access to their 
hearts, for he waa particularly fond of young people, was 
very useful as an open door to future uaefulnesa. Hot 
only did he exercise hia gift aa a linguist in gaining a 
knowledge of the native languages, but he learnt 
PortuguMe, because amongst his hearers were many of 
that nationality. It waa fdao his aim to know not onlv 

/ACi\ ^ 
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the language but the people themselyeB, to know how they 
lived, what were their difficulties, and as regards their 
present religion how they stood in respect to Christianity. 
He began his work with on unshaken confidence in his 
right and authority to bo whero he was and do the will 
of his God according to his abilities. On this point, from 
the very beginning, he never had a shadow of doubt. 
Very humbly and sincerely he witite: “ It is a sweet 
comfort to my heart that I am enabled to say, ‘ It is thou, 

0 my God, who hast conducted me to those parts, I have 
not run hither of my own accord but would rather have 
declined the call, if Thine unseen hand had not retained 
me. 0 thei'efore help and bestow upon me all necessary 
wisdom, grace, and strength Cor this office I’ 

“My gracious God has already manifested so many 
proofs of His paternal love towards me that I cannot but 
remember the word of the Lord Jesus which He spoke to 
upright Nathanael, ‘ Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.’ May the Lord give roe grace that like Nathanael 

1 may use the proofs of divine goodness and mercy which 
1 have hitherto experienced, and im a solid foundation and 
confirmation of my faith. It henceforth 1 do not behold 
the glory of Qod then verily unbelief will 1>e the caiue 
of it. At Nasareth my Saviour did not many mighty 
works because of their unbelief. Now Lord grant faith, 
and that Uoely faith I . . . 

“I humbly praise God that during the year I have 
been here He, notwithstanding all my imperfeotionB, 
hath borne with me with great patience and forbearance; 
hath been daily nigh unto my soul and hath kindly 
refreshed me. If I have not had the same enjoyments 
daily, the fault was on my own side. Now this goodness, 
long suitoring and patience of our Lord, 1 shall account 
my Salvation, according to St. Peter’s exhortation. 

“ As to external things, God has given me life and 
health and has made the climate and the heat supportable, 
4 
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80 that though my breathing was sometiiueR oppreasive 
yet 1 have not been induced to complain. Prais^ be His 
name also for this special help ! Whoever always reposes 
in the good and holy will of God saves himself much 
trouble, and makes that supportable which an impatient 
and unsubdued self-will renders intolerable. May the 
Lord subdue this self-will more and more by the power 
of the Cross of Christ I ” 

He looks back with thankfulness on his Tamil studies 
at the University of Halle. He discovers that after 
preaching in that language conversation becomes much 
easier. He starts a catechetical class in the Tamil or 
Malabar School and "with the youngest lambs, I thus 
learned to stammer.” From time to time he makes 
excursions into the district round Tranquebor and 
discusses points of doctrine and difilculty which are 
presented to him by iaquirers. Here we see the tact of 
Schwarts, his readiness to reply to any question, and at 
the same tune, while giving a clear statement of the claims 
of the Gospel, he would not offend or hurt the religious 
feelings of his listeners. It was also necessary to 
exercise great care in testing the reality and sincerity 
of those who presented themselves for baptism. Schwarts 
was not satisfied with a superficial adhesion to the 
Christian faith; he felt that the work would be hindered 
so much by the instability or inconsistency of those 
professing Christianity. While much of his work lay 
among the lowest caste natives, he frequently met and 
conversed with thoughtful and inquiring Hindus of the 
higher grade. 

One day one of these, a Hindu merchant, said to him : 

Gk>d has created us to the end that we should know 
and serve Him.” This simple and accurate proposition 
was of course agreed to by Schwarla, but he added that 
unfortunately, although God had given him and many 
of his countrymen a knowledge of the end of * hfii r 
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creation, yet they remained in idolatry and thus 
unhappily never attained to it. After this he pointed out 
how Christ had come to reveal the will of God and 
Himself as the way, the truth, and the life to all sinners. 

But then, to a far greater extent than now, the 
difSioulty in the minds of unhelievers was the inconsistent 
lives and chai'acler of professing Christians. The 
European population was by no means a good example of 
what the Christian religion did for a man; of course, in 
many cases the difficulty arose fi-oui the common mistake 
of supposing that because a man had a white face and came 
from a Christian country he was necessarily himself a 
Christian. A wealthy native merchant who was growing 
old and could spook in Dtinish, English, and French, came 
with this respectful inquiry — “ Sir, be not displeased, I 
wish to ask you a question. Do all Europeans speak like 
youP” To this Schwartz made answer that all 
Europeans were unfortunately not true Christians, but 
there were many amongst them who wore sincere and 
real iii their belief in Christ, and these prayed for the 
conversion of the Hindus. This was, however, a surprise 
to this honest and venerable inquirer, and he frankly 
expressed his opinion of the Christians with whom he hod 
met, who at any rate were Europeans: “Ton astonish 
me, for from what we daily observe aud experience we 
csutinot but think them, with very few exceptions, to be 
self-interested, iucoutinont, proud, full of illiberal 
contempt and prejudice against us Hindus aud oven 
against their own religion, especially the higher classes. 
So at least 1 have found it with the majority of those with 
whom r have had any iuteroourse.” Still more plainly 
did the girl pupil of a Hindu dancing master retort when 
Schwartz told them that no wicked and unholy person 
could possibly entra the Kingdom of heaven. “ Alas, 
sir,'* she cried bitterly, in that case hardly any 
European will ever enter it." 
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In some cases the discussion of Christianity revealed 
the Hindu. Schwartz 

had one day been preaching the Gospel when a Hindu 
raised the point with him that he and others in India 
really worshipped the same God as the Christians only 
they gave him another name. To this argument 
Schwartz replied ; 

“ The true God must possess Divine perfections, such 
as supreme wisdom, omniscience, omnipotence, holiness, 
justice. Now nothing of this is found in your divinities, 
but by your own records, ignorance, impurity, cruelty. 
How can it ho said of such that they are godsP You 
have a proverb that where sin is, there is no excellence. 
Now you acknowledge the practices ascribed to your gods 
to be sinful; consequently by youi‘ own confession they 
are unworthy of the name.” 

“ That is very true,” replied tho Hindu, ” but if we 
receive even what is false and think it to be true in our 
heart, it is done to us according to our faith.” 

"How can yon adtqtt,” said Schwartz, "a sophism 
which you yourselves on other occasions reject? You are 
accustomed to say, ' if one writes the ‘word sugar and then 
licks his finger, it will not on that account become sweet, 
though he l^eve it ever so firmly.' ” 

Here is a striking statement made by another to the 
missionary one day — ^it is the unbelief of a later day in 
its old setting. We can imagine Schwartz, with his keen 
intdleot, watching this caviller as he tries to throw the 
net of a fine qtun objection upon the teaching of the 
missionary. 

" I am surprised to hear you say,” urged this clever 
Hindu, " that if we forsake Paganism our souls wUl be 
happy and that if we do not God will punish us. What 
is the sonlP A breath which when it has left the body 
is blown away with other winds. You may perceive this 
by holding tiie hand to a dying person’s mouth to feel 
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whether there is yet breath. If there be, life is still in 
him. Thus breath and the soul are one and the same 
thing. Who then can say that wind shall be punished P 
What is God? Can He be seen P He is the uniyerse. 1 
die — ^that means nothing more than that my body is 
resolved into its original elements — water, fire, earth, air. 
But the existence of suoh a spirit within me as yon speak 
of, I believe not. Whero is it when I sleep, when I see 
no one, or though one touch me I do not feel itP ” 

Schwarts quietly and with careful reasoning strove to 
put him right. He felt he was dealing with the problem 
of the soul in every age, in every country, his own as well 
as under an Indian sky, the questionings of a spirit want- 
ing, perhaps, behind all its cavillings, to find the truGi, 
at any rate feeling its need of direction, but ignoring the 
only key, the only guiding hand. Ho spoke to this Hindu 
of the operations of the soul, such as thinking, judging, 
determiniiig, and asked whether mind was capable of 
those. Then lifting his thought to a higher plane he 
pointed out the arguments for the existence of a soul, how 
this constituted his immortal part and personality, which 
being endowed with understanding and will can act for 
itself and knows the fluctuations of sorrow, anxiety, and 
pain, 08 well as joy and satisfiiotion. Then he opened to 
him the fioriptures and showed him from Si. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians the doctrine of the resurreotion 
from the dead. It will bo seen how Schwarts drew his 
strength from the Bible — the book he loved — ^whioh was 
the power and inspiration behind all his soul. 

His readiness to answer questions and the pleasant 
welcome ho gave to all inquirers attracted to his side 
many who had been set thinking by his words. It is 
remarkable bow the fit word was given him. 

" If I become a Christian,” asked one of the natives 
standing by, “how shall I be maintained P” A 
justifiable (j^uestion in India where the profession of the 
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faith meant so much lose. Schwartz replied, “ Work 
and pray,” handing to the man the open Gospel of St. 
Matthew in Tamil, and the words upon which his eyes 
lighted were from the sixth chapter and Terses thirty- 
one to thirty-three: “Take no thought, saying, what 
shall we eat and what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we he clothed P For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek, for your Heavenly Father knoweth that 
yon have need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
Kingdom of Gk>d emd His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

About this time he received tidings of serious reverses 
which had befallen his home at Sounonbiirg. A 
disastrous fire which had broken out in the little town 
had burnt down his father's house and in his letter of 
the-' 8th October, 1763, he expresses his desire to help 
all he can. Although so far away he is anxious to sustain 
his father in these new difficulties. 

“I have been thinking,” be writes, “ of some means 
of performing my duty as a son, in sending home some 
litUe assistance. I have a watch given me in England 
and request that you will sell it to some watchmakor and 
send the proceeds to my father.” 

The capacity which Schwartz displayed and bis 
increasing infiuence amongst the converts as well as upon 
the natives who gathered to listen to his message so 
impressed the brethren of the mission that they gladly 
handed over to him the oversight of the branches and 
schools south of the river Cavery. This outailed upon 
Jiim a good deal of travelling, and on one occasion he 
went with his colleague, Mr. Kohlhoff, to visit Guddaloro. 
The journey had to be made on foot, and when they 
rested their time was occupied in reading the Hebrew 
Psalms to ouh other and whenever opportunity offered 
they preached the Gospel to the crowds which gathered 
round. In some cases the message was not well received, 
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as when then boatmen who were taking them acrosB the 
Goleroon refused to hear what they had to say about 
Christianity. But pulling up by a wood the party got 
out of the boat and soon found a number of Hindus, 
Mohammedans and a Boman Catholic natire to whom 
they preached, and the Bomanist afterwards spoke to 
them in private, asking for advice and instruction. It 
was then the practice to punish a man guilty of stealing 
by cutting ofE a limb and one of these mutilated robbers 
came to Schwartz and begged for a plaster to heal the 
wound where his foot had been amputated. This help 
was giveu him, but while his bodily pain was being 
treated he was directed to the great Physician who was 
alone able to save his soul. One man said, as a tract was 
offered him, “We follow our rulers.” “Then,” replied 
the missionary, “ follow God, He is the Supreme Buler 
of ns all.” 

When they arrived at Cuddalore the brethren in the 
mission received them wuth thauklulucss, and during 
their short stay they took port in the weekly conference 
which was founded by Ziegenbalg. He hod established it 
upon lines of simple and practical wisdom with these 
words : 

“ The weekly oouference which we hold every ITriday 
with all the labourers is of the greatest utility in keeping 
the mission work in onicr. Vox on that day, in the 
forenoon, we pray to God for wisdom and counsel and each 
relates how ho has been employed or what has occurred 
in tho congregations and schools and in the printing and 
bimkbindiug offices and in the private houses. Here 
everything that might occasion disorder or detriment is 
adjusted and those means are adopted which may best 
promote the general good. The conference being over 
the Portuguese and Tamil assistants make a report of 
their labouie and of whatever may be wanting, that as 
far iw possible it may be supplied.” 
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It is iniersBting to note that this excellent arrangement 
p^ntiniinJ for abont a hundred years after the death of 
Ziegenbalgi a testimony to his wise administration. In 
addition to this meeting Schwarts held what they called 
a “ collociuium biblioum,” reading together those striking 
▼erses in the tenth chapter of the A.cts of the Apostles 
where St. Peter declares the great missiouai'y mandate 
that “ God is no respecter of persons but in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him .” There was something very 
Apostolic about the visit of Schwartz and his companion 
to tbin mission station , the gatherings together for 
prayer and exposition of the Scriptures, the gracious 
influence which broke down all barriers and cheered every 
heart in mutual love, then finally the solemn covenant 
before God to bear one another’s burdens and preach the 
Gh)spel to the heathen around. Schwarts with his hands 
outstretched gave them his blessing : How the Lord has 
heard what we have spoken before Him. May He give us 
life, strength, and prosperity ! ” 

The brethren accompany their visitors a little way on 
their road back and then bid them farewell. 

They journey homewards with thankful spirits for all 
they have seen and been permitted to do and in due 
time come within sight of Tranquebar, where one of the 
brethren hastens forward to bid them welcome home. As 
they get near to the mission house the Tamil school 
children come slowly forward singing the metrical version 
of Eoclesiastious 1: 22-24: ''How let us praise the 
Lord,” their sweet childish voices bringing a smile to 
the faces of the returning missionarios. Then the other 
brethren come forward and the Danish soldiers stationed 
at the place join in the welcome. Schwarts lifts up his 
voice in prayer and praise. 

" Praised bo Thy name, 0 Lord, in profound humility, 
|or all the grace, protection, and blessing durinj^ the 
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whole of OUT joamey Thou hast graciously bestowed upon 
us of Thine uudeserred mercy for the sake of Christ, our 
Mediator! May the seed of Thy word, which we Thy 
poor servants have sowed on our journey, spring up and 
produce abundant fruits that we and those who have 
received the word in their hearts, may praiso and adore 
Thy goodness to all eteinity I May the mission with our 
brethren at Guddalore, which has been renewed afresh in 
Thy sacred presoiice, be productive of abundant blessing ! 
Our supplications, which we have jointly brought before 
Thy footstool, with regard to ourselves and tho flock 
entrusted to us, vouchsafe graciously to hoar and let us 
perceive it lor the strengthening of our faith. And thus 
begin anew to bless ns and to prosper tho work of our 
hands. Yes, prosper thou our handiwork, 0 Lord, for 
the sake of Christ and of His bitter sufferings and death ! 
Amen.” 



CHAPTER V. 

AMID WAR’S AliARMS. 

Dubinq theHe eaiiy days of the misBiou of Schwartz, iu 
the middle of the eighteenth century, while he wan 
peacefully preaching the Gonpel and inntruoting the native 
children, the fate of India in the struggle of conquest 
was being sealed. Houhtless there came to his ears the 
distant alarms of wai*. Rival Rajahs fought against 
each other for supremacy, and it taxed tlie utmost tact, 
diplomacy, and resources of the Company to hold their 
own, when a new element of disorder appeared in the 
person of the French General Dupleiz, which threatened 
the very existence of the English in that land. Securing 
powerful allies among the native chieftains he carried all 
before him, with his military genius and valour. But 
another star was arriving, and Clive, still more brilliant 
and not less brave, fought the Franch and heat them, 
saving India by the splendid defence of Arcot and the 
victory of Plassey. 

Honours were freely bestowed upon him, for he was 
statesman as well as warrior, and in the history of India 
his name will never die. But the fate of Dupleix was 
far different. Battling against failure and seeking to 
retrieve the fortiuies of his flag be was iguominiously 
recalled by his ungrateful country and died in direst 
poverty of a broken heart. 

These were then some of the dai'kest days of Indian 
history, the time of the tragedy of the Block Hole of 
Calcutta, of wanton treachery, of pitiless hate and 

( 58 ) 
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massacre, and all the miseries of a bloody war. In the 
midst of these stormy conflicts, Schwartz was mnch 
concerned tv ith the indjfierence which existed in the minds 
of the natives towards the claims of the Ghiistian religion. 
Thankful as he felt for the marks of success on many 
hands, he realized increasingly, os all thoughtful workers 
must do, the darkness of the heathon mind and how little 
after all was accomplished. Schwartz was no pessimist ; 
indeed, a careful study of his character gives the refreshing 
idea of a man of vivacity and hopefulness, strong of faith 
in God and ultimate victory, comforting himself with 
the promise of Holy Scri]>turo whenever the difficulties 
were more than usually severe. With it all, there is the 
revelation of the sense of self-ahasoinont, the coudemuatioii 
of the slightest risings of pride and satisfaction which we 
find in the lowliuess of spirit of Tlioiiins it Hempis and 
other mystics. The mind of the imin, too, is uianifi'stcd 
so clearly in his letters, which are like little windows 
enabling us to look into this brave heart. He is writing 
under date ITth October, 1705, to bis old friend and guide. 
Professor Francke at Halle, and breaks forth into ti strain 
of praise and thanksgiving: “ lllesseil be the God and 
Father of our Lord iTesus Ghrisl, the God of all true 
consolation, salvation, and life, who mercifully and 
gloriously helpeth us in all trouble I He is a GimI that 
delighteth in our life, a God that hunibloih that he may 
exalt us, that maketh ns to fool our wretchedness that he 
may thoroughly save us fi-om it. My soul doth magnify 
the Lord I 

“ The distress of the Ghristiau congregation and the 
insensibility of the heathen to the word of God often 
groviously afflict my soul, which is not yot ex|>arinii(Kwl 
in the ways of truth. IJowevur, I strive, as well os I nm 
enabled by the Rpirit of Jesus Ghrist, to cast this hurdon 
upon Him that is mighty to help and delights to bow 
down to us in mercy that we may not remain and oink 
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is tiouble. The words of Christ from Isaiah xlix. 4 
often occur to my mind : ‘ Then I said, I have laboured 
in vain, I hare spent my strength for naught and in vain, 
yet surely my judgment is with the Lord and my work 
with my God I ’ But, indeed, the following verse ought to 
allay all my grief and to bind the sorrowful heart to 
. the word of the divine promise. The unwearied patience 
and mercy of God is working upon my own soul also 
greatly comforting me, when He saith unto me, ‘ Tell it 
once more — go announce it to both Christians and 
heathens, for thou also wert sometimes foolish, dis- 
obedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, 
and yet in that most corrupt condition, deserving wrath 
and death, a merciful God hath wrought in thoo for 
Christ’s sako and waited for thy conversion, not a few 
but many years. Now learn thou also to wait patiently 
in hope.’ Now my hoaii, mind, thoughts, desires, designs, 
and all my will be offered up to the will of my heavenly 
Father. Not my will but Thine be done. Yea, let Thy 
Kingdom come in India also to mysdi and others! 

“ As to outward circumstances, a gracious God hath 
paternally preserved me and amidst bodily weakness 
mightily supported me. Let my God only give me that 
which Paul was enabled cheerfully to say, 2 Cor. v. 
1 : ' We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved wo have a building not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens I’ ” 

In the following year tho missionaries gathered 
together and commemorated with gratitude the jubilee 
of the work, for it was on the 9th July, 1706, that 
Ziegenbalg and Plutsohau landed, as the first Protestant 
missionaries at Tranquebar. They recalled the lowliness 
of those two faithful pioneers, how they were rebuffed 
and insulted by the European and civil authorities, 
chilled by the attitude of the clergy and 'made to feel 
unwelcome by their own countrymen in the pTesenoe 
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of the heathen. But in those intervening years what had 
G-od wrought! They sang their song of praise and 
gladness, though at that very moment the native 
Christians were passing through much persecution. For 
it was the misfortune of the mission that, wherever 
French interest and power were in the ascendancy, the 
Bomish priests and Jesuits brought trouble upon the 
convei-ts of the Protestant mission, and this often showed 
itself by the malignity of the native rulers, who became 
too easily the allies of the enemies of Eii g liah rule. In 
this respect the fortunes of the mission appeared to be 
the shuttlecock of the contending parties in the game of 
war. Besides all this the I'epresentatives of the graut 
religions of India, especially the jealous Brahmins and 
the vindictive Mohammedans, were always standing ready 
to strike a blow at the new 1‘eligiou of Jesus Christ, which 
they foresaw would threaten the ezistenco of their own. 

In some cases, especially whore no outside influences 
had perverted their judgment, flchwartz found tlK>Ho 
Itajahs and native chiefs wore quite oiieu to rectuve the 
truth. A leading Hindu, the minister of slate of th<f 
JHajah of Tanjore, was ready and willing to ackuowleilge 
that there is but one true God and that the itnagos und 
idols they ignorantly worship were only worthy of being 
thrown into the sea. But while this was a step in advance 
the opinion of this man does not seem to have carried him 
very much farther, and his master, the Bajah, was also so 
superstitious that he was prepared to make a saorifloe of 
live hundred human beings in order to obtain some 
imaginaty hidden treasure which the evil spirits would not 
relinquish except on that awful condition. 

As Schwartz had acquired a fluent knowledge of 
Portuguese he found many opportunities of speaking to 
that large class of people who spoke the language, and 
where there were signs of a real concern he could lead 
them on by careful instruction in spiritual progress. As 
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he looked wisifully into the faces of these young people, 
the children of the Portuguese who many yours before 
founded the colony and inter-married witli native women, 
his soul yearned to bring them to a fuller knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, for it must be to them the heathen would 
look for evidence that Christianity was the gracious power 
it professed to be. It was a work of patience and he did 
not undertake it lightly or with any self-coufideuce. Here 
is an expression of his mind at this lime in u letter written 
home to Europe ; 

“ This is certain and X have it daily, that neither lu 
he that planteth anything, neither he that wutondh, but 
God that giveth the increase. He who, altliough 
despairing of himself and his own strungtli, gui^ out in 
all humility with prayer and supplication, seeks that 
which was lost and then w aits for the former and the latter 
ruin from the Lord, ho reoeiveth blessing of (tod and is 
preserved from much disquietude. And although thi> 
blessing is not instantly visible, yet God awakenetb the 
heart and enableth us to say, ‘ At Thy woni 1 will let 
down the net. And when they had this done they 
enclosed a great miUtitude of fishes.’ This text 1 
remember frequently, especially os it is that on which I 
preached my first sermon at the University, and by means 
of which God has produced in me purity of spirit anil at 
the same time a ^ial reliance on His word. May He 
teach it me more and more and inculcate it by His Spirit." 

The visit of Schwarts and Hohlhojf to Negaiiatani 
enabled them to give the European community there some 
excellent advice as to their duty as representing a 
Christian nation in their behaviour before the people. 
This had such a good result that the Governor promised 
to build a church for the use of the native Christians. 
Schwarts certainly was an example of the tiuths he 
taught, for wherever he went the greatest lospect was 
shown to him. The natives were eager to wait on him, 
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and sufficiently i-ewai'ded by his courteous acknowledg- 
ment, A high caste Brahmin whc had been listening to 
one of his addresses said to Schwartz, in bidding him 
farewell, “ You are a universal priest " — a significant 
compliment. 

While Schwartz and his fellow inissioiiuries were 
quietly conducting their work at Trauquobtir their 
brethren in the Madras mission were passing through 
trying experiences. The Prenoh were deteruiiued at all 
costs to gain the paramount i>osition as rulers of Judiu, 
and on the night of 28th April, 1708, they landed troops 
near Fort St. David and ravaged the country in a lawless 
and cruel way, which would not be likely to mcreuse any 
respect for Christianity in the minds of the natives. Jt 
was a reign of terror, and large numbers of llomaii 
Catholic natives sought refuge in the walls of their own 
church close to the Governor's house, but a false I'eporl 
was circulated that these fugitives were L'rotesttunt 
missionaries with their converts and on that assumption 
they were massacred in tho sacred building, which was 
afterwards entirely demolished. (In the apjiroach of 
these soldiers, excited by their success, to Cuddalorc, the 
frightened inhabitants brought their treasures into (be 
mission house, and when the capitulation wos arranged, tho 
French General, Count Lolly, assured the miHsioiiaries that 
they had nothing to fear, and it is a curious Fact that a 
German officer who hud heard Mr. Kohlholf preach at 
Beringapatam was with the troops and gave orders to his 
men to take caie of the mission premises, while another 
regiment under the French flag was almost entirely Irish 
and were on their part most friendly. This providential 
incident saved the mission, and the brethren were not slow 
in showing their gratitude by giving 'rofreshmoul to the 
officers and soldiers and making them weloomo to their 
doors. Afterwards tho French General visited the 
mission and had long conversations with (he missionaries 
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in English, inalriii g many inquiries about their doctrines, 
and how they made their conveHs. He gave them a free 
passport to leaye, which they did in two country boats, 
collecting their little flock and bidding them farewell. It 
was absolutely necessary for them to take this step, 
because under present aircumsianees they would be 
compelled to take an oath of allegiance to the EieucL 
Oovemment. In due time they arrived at Tranquebur 
and were welcomed by Schwuits and the brathreu of the 
mission. Through the instrumentality of Hdtlcmuuu, the 
colleague of Schwarts who had come out with him, a 
Pandaram of the highest caste was converted to 
Christianity. On the 21st November, 1760, great iuti^rest 
was awakened at Tranquebar by the funeral of an aged 
Christian woman, one of the first five converts admitted 
by baptism in the days of Kiegenbalg and Plutschau in 
1707. Her life had been blameless and her testiiuony us 
a former Mohammedan was always vory profitable to her 
friends. 

Trouble now broke out afresh in Madras, for the b'reuch 
were again investing the town, and the missionuries at 
Yepery gathered together in prayer for the safely and 
success of the British arms. During an assault on the 
town the native horsemen who wore assisting the Pi'eiich 
troops swept down on to the mission buildings and robbed 
the Christian men, women, and children who wen> in the 
church for security. It is surprising that there was no 
bloodshed, but, as one of the missionaries said, “ Our 
gracious God, however, without whose permission not a 
hair falls from our heads, mercifully preserved his 
servants, so that their persons were not touched and, with 
the exception of being plundered, no one sustained the 
slightest injury.” liter getting some protoetion from 
the French offioen, Mr. Fabricius went back to his 
dismantled station at Yepery, where everything was in 
confusion and only a few manuscripts and books were left 
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by tbo fierce Mob&nuBiedsii troops. Ifor sonie time it 
seemed as if the English in the fort would not be able 
to hold out, but at the oritioal moment their fleet 
appeared before Madras and not only was the siege 
abandoned but in sereral subsequent battles the French 
power was, as regards India, broken for ever. 

The visit of Schwarts to the island of Ceylon was in 
response to an appeal by the Dutch missionary there, and 
on his arrival he received a very respectful tmd kind 
welcome from the brethren and also the Dutch 
commandant. The missionaiicn were converted Tamils, 
and it was a g^at delight to them to receive the 
instructions and ^vioe of Schwarts in their own language. 
With unwearied seal he travelled from place to place, 
visiting the hospitals, preaching in the ohurchos, and, at 
the Governor’s request, administering Holy Communion. 
But here his health broke down ; what was the nature of 
his sickness does not appear, but for a %vhole month he 
was laid aside and the only recoiHl we have is the gratitude 
of his heart when he was sufficiently recovered to begin 
work again. At the end of his visit, on bis way to India, 
the ship lost sight of laud and the Mohammedan sailors 
implored him to tell them about Jesus Christ, and when 
he did BO they listened with roiq>ect. Schwarts was one of 
those men of whom it may be said they are nevor off duty, 
not only in his ministrations as a preacher, but continually 
from quite unexpected quarters and at frequent times an 
opportunity came or someone would open a conversation 
with him, asking his help and advice. While he was at 
Jafina, for instance, a well educated and serious native, 
who viewed religion as othor matters from a soiontifio 
standpoint, want^ him to relievo his mind of many doubts 
on the subject of revelation. A long conversation 
followed in which Schwarts tried to lead him from his 
doubts one by one to a position of faith and liberty. The 
closing advice exhibits the fai'-seeing judgment of the 
6 
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missionAty and is jnst as applicable to the case to-day as 
then. 

“ It is -very right to endeaTonr,” said Schwarts, “ by 
sound reasoning and aignment to become convinced of the 
troth of divine revelation, but this is not sofBioient. The 
chief cause of your unbelief is your own perverse will and 
inclination. You wish that the word of God may prove 
untrue for no other reason than this, that you may be 
allowed to live undisturbed in sin, but I declare to you 
that your understanding is convinced of the truth — your 
heart and will must be (Ranged. Turn therefore with full 
purpose of heart to the living God and eudeavour to obtain 
grace and pardon through the blood of his atonement ; and 
watch and pray and yon will find help. You must enter 
upon this most important businesB with great zeal and 
with a holy im 2 )ortunity.” It is stated that this advice 
was evidently put to some good lest, for the listener went 
home greatly impressed, sent for one of his neighbours 
who was an enemy ^and freriy forgave him, malting 
reconciliation where there had been enmity and strife. 

One of his public services while in Ceylon was at 
Point Pedro at a spot which had become historic, for 
under an ancient tree there the famous Dutch evangelist 
Baldeus had first preached the Gospel to the natives in the 
seventeenth century. Schwartz was deeply impressed as 
he stood under the boughs of that old ti'oe and proclaimed 
the same saving truths to the people. 

His letters are so full of interest and so self-revealing 
that from one written to his friend. Dr. Francke, dated 
16th October, 1760, on extract must bo given, giving his 
impressions of Ceylon. 

“ May I nevor forget the good I have received at the 
hands of God ; and may the remembrance of His great and 
unmerited kindness strengthen me to do His will, and to 
walk in the way of His commandments t I know indeed 
from experience that after God has comforted the heart 
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with the asBtiTance of His grace and pardoning love, there 
will be also found readiness and strength faithfully to 
discharge our general and relative duties. May a merciful 
God glorify Christ in my soul, as my adorable Mediator 
and Bedeemer, that I may taste and see how gracious He 
is. I was much troubled and even somewhat impeded in 
the discharge of my duty by a diy cough in January and 
February last, which always greatly increased whenever 
I attempted to remain for any length of time in the 
open air, during the presence of northerly winds, on which 
account an opportunity of taking a voyage to Ceylon was 
particularly welcome to me. 'V^en I reflect how God 
has condescended to humble and purify mo by moans of 
an illness with which I was visited at Colombo, 1 am 
coustiained to praise Him in silence t ‘ All the paths of 
the Lord are mercy and truth,’ even when it would sooin 
as if He had visited us no longer and contrary to tho 
assurance which His word contains, I have reason io 
think that the seed of the word sown at Colombo has 
been productive, in some instances, of real and lasting 
good. The Commanding Officer at Galle, a member of the 
Reformed Church, appeared much aflecteil and said to tho 
Lutherans, ‘I suppose you would be glad to receive a 
similar visit once a year.’ And on my taking leave he 
thanked me most feelingly for the edification ho had 
received and begged me to come again. The word of God 
being so scarce in this island I assure you that tho divine 
service was conducted in a very solemn and edifying 
manner. Indeed my inmost soul was moved by it.” 



OHAPTEE VI. 

A QLIMPSB OP THB UAH HIHSBIjP. 

The time occupied by a mieeionaiy in mastering ibe 
language of tbe people to whom he ministers is always well 
spent. To some this task presents diffiouliieB which make 
the process arduous and prolonged, to others, happy in a 
natural facility for learning another tongue, success is 
more easily and quickly achieved. There is no doubt that 
Sohwaii« had very remarkable linguistic capacities. To 
him one language more or less did not seem to matter ; we 
have seen how he was fully at home with Tamil, and 
he discovered that as Persian was the language of the 
Mohammedans’ Court he ought to know it, and that 
Hindustani would also be of service in speaking in the 
presence of the Nabobs and high Indian ofiGLciols, so he 
must learn that too. So on his way he had a word for 
everybody, the door of opportunity was the tonguo of the 
people, and each in his own language heard the word of 
God. Whatever the station or caste, it was just the same, 
their questions were respectfully answered, and they felt 
that in this missionary a friend was speaking to them and 
also one who knew more than they. 

Schwartz and his friend walking by the sea-shore sit 
down to talk with a group of fishermen. One of them 
answers with the bitterness of conscious poverty, ** Tou 
are not in want and are therefore not prevented from 
serving God,” but Schwartz points to the mighty deep with 
its inexhaustible treasures and tells of the mercy of Gk)d. 
A passing Brahmin asks why they have come hither. 
“ From Tranquebar,” answers Schwartz, “ for the purpose 
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of addreHsing to yoa the tidings of salvaiiou.” For a few 
momenis the message was given, how the Loi'd of Heaven 
called upon them to enjoy peace and happiness in another 
world. " What would yon have us to do P ” The answer 
came sunple and clear; “We earnestly exhort you to 
repentance towards God and faith in Jesus Christ." “ We 
do worship Gh>d,’’ they replied, “ and He being omnipresent 
we may as well woi-ship Him under the form of a stone." 
Schwartz then pointed out that there was no likeness of 
the living God, either in heaven above or in this earth 
beneath, and that therefore it was dishonouring Him lu 
worship Him in the form of anything corruptible. 

He overtakes a young Brahmin carrying the idol Bamen 
on a bench of wood and as he walks with him for some 
distailoe the opportunity is given of opening up the 
Scriptures and pointing out that idolatry can never help 
and only Christ can redeem us from oiir sin. Sometimes 
inquirers come to him, drawn by curiosity as to what this 
Christian religion really means. 

One day as he sat under a shady tree rt'uding an English 
tract on the parable of the Prodigal Son an old Hindu, 
who had often refused to listen to his Christian sermons, 
now came with others and begged to know what ho was 
reading. Schwartz told him Giat it was a narrative uC the 
truly paternal conduct of God towanls ns and of our 
refusal to render duo obedience to His kind and gentle 
government, thus abusing His mei-oies and bringing upon 
ourselves disti'ess and misery. Notwithstanding this, 
there was, he went on to say, a way opened by which we 
might return to our justly offended Maker and become 
partakers of His grace and benediction. The old man 
being pleased with this parable, he proceeded to relate to 
him that of the Sower, telling him why the seed did not 
everywhere bring forth good fruit. He comprehended this 
also perfectly and asked whether God is not omnipresent. 
“ Tee," replied the missionary, “ He sees everything that 
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passes on earth whether it is good or evil but His omui> 
presence is formidable to the wicked.’* The Hindu then 
said, *’ In mj heart inwardly I worship God.” " If that 
is the case,” answered Schwartz, “ your outward conduct 
must prove the reverence you profess to entertain in your 
heart towards the Almighty. What would you think of a 
man who reproached and even struck you, while he con- 
tended that he had cordial love for you in his heart P” 
The Hindu confessed that he could not value such love. 
“ Neither,” Schwartz concluded, “ can God accept the 
homage which you profess to feel inwardly for Him, while 
in your woids and conduct you deny and dishonour Him.” 

It is very curious to observe how these Hindus and 
Brahmins constantly took up the gitiund that they were 
already woishipping God and did not need to change their 
faith to please Him. When Schwartz was visiting Caroor, 
twelve miles from Triohinopoly, he made a special effort to 
reach these high caste men with the Gospel. He says of 
them: — 

” They listened with great attention to all that I told 
them of the supreme excellence of the true God and of the 
redemption of mankind from their fallen state by His Son 
Jesus Christ. The next day I assembled a number of 
natives under a tree and explained to them the Christian 
doctrine. They felt how vain and irrational it was to 
worship their numerous deities and fully approved of the 
doctrine of one God, Creator of Heaven and Earth. I also 
visited a Brahmin, who was considered the richest 
inhabitant of the place ; he allowed mo without interruption 
to expose the folly of idolatry and then said, *1 also 
worship God.’ We were mterrupled by the arrival of a 
Hindu who fell on his face before him. The Brahmin 
took some ashes, which he spread over the poor man. I 
told him how wrong he acted in accepting honours which 
were due to God alone. Enraged at this reproach he 
exclaimed, ‘ Prove that there is only one God.' This I did 
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by diieciing bis attention to tbe great works of Ci’eatiou. 
He dismisBed me by saying, ' In tbe same way that we bow 
before tbe body of a man and yet mean to pay respect to 
bis soul, we bow before images and intend to worship Gbid,’ 
a plausible excuse wbicb bus been argued in favour of 
idolatiy in ull ages, but wbicb is at once derogatory to tbe 
majesty of tbe Supreme Being and destructive of all true 
and acceptable worship 

In a letter wi-itten about this time Schwartz opens his 
heart to bis friend at Halle on bis own spiritual experience, 
and from this we can gather bow simple was bis faith in 
Ood. 

“ With respect to my present circumstances 1 feel con- 
strained to bless God for tbe manifold morcics showered 
down in tbe past year upon me, tbe least of His servants, 
through Christ’s atonement and intercessions. He has 
Buppoiiied me day by day in tbe most gracious manner. He 
has instructed and reproved me by His Spirit, He has never 
left me without consolation — ^tbore my soul does magnify 
tbe Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
Indeed, I have the gieatest cause for gratitude, .for the Lord 
bos regaided tbe low estate of His servaui, my joy is not 
extravagant but calm and abiding, and iny great aim is to 
know that I am tbe Lord’s Uirougli Christ, that X have 
found grace in His sight, that His peace ivsls upon me, 
that I can confidently approach Him in prayer and have 
a certain hope of Eternal life; so that oven days of sick- 
ness cannot dexnrive me of these consolations. 

“Many of tbe Homan Catholics in this place acknow- 
ledge tbe superior advantages which the pure Gospel has 
over the confused doctrines and traditions of men ; whicii 
instead of relieving, only oppress the conscience. When I 
visit them in their houses they listen to me gladly, and I 
affectionately invito them to couvinoe themselves of the 
full, perfect and sufficient saorifioo, oblation and satisfac- 
tion mode by Christ for the sins of the whole world as the 
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loundation of their faith ; and lhat, believing this, they may 
enjoy peace of oonscienoe and become partakers of the 
precions blessings obtained for them by His sufferings and 
death upon the Gross. I point out to them what Josus 
Christ Himself has taught respecting the way which leadeth 
unto life and how much the Bomi^ Church has deviated 
from the pure doctrine of the Qospel. Father let Thy 
kingdom come I 0 send foi'th faithful labourers into Thy 
harvest I ” 

Sooner or later, in a country so disturbed by war and 
strife, Scbwai'lz was sure to get his baptism of fire, and 
we find him praised as of great seiwice in the siege of 
Madura. Within the walls of this city Mahomed Issoof, 
who at one time held a high appointment as commander of 
the English Sepoys and had been active in reducing the 
refractory tribes to order, was now defending the place 
against his old employers. Daring one of the unsuccess- 
ful assaults on the place Major Preston, a friend of 
Schwarts, was killed and his dead body with all honours 
was restored to the British camp. 

Eventually Mahomed Issoof was betrayed by one of his 
own pec^le a^ afterwards treated with groat stwerity. It 
is not dear in what manner Schwarts distinguished himsdf 
in this confiiot— doubtless he would succour the sick and 
care for the dying soldiers — ^but it is possible that his great 
personal infiuence was for the first time used with the 
natives on behalf of the British cause. When it was all 
over a large sum was presented to him and he generously 
devoted the whole of it to the use of the minainT i and for 
the support of the orphans of English soldiers who b ail 
fallen in the fight. This was the first time in which we 
find Schwarts using his influence as a peaceful hdper in 
time of conflict; later we shall see with what success he 
played the part of diplomatist at a crisis in the affairs of 
India. 

He had made many friends already among the 1l!T»gHs >> 
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people; one o£ theBe waH Mr. William Chambers, an im- 
portant official to the East India Company and a man of 
great character and ability. He was a master of Oriental 
languages and took a deep interest in missionary work as 
a corresponding member of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. So close was his intimacy with 
Schwarts that he had intended to write an account of his 
life and labours, but this was out shoii by his death and so 
only a fragment of rough notes is left, Fi^m this, how- 
ever, we gain some iuteiesting particulars of the mission, 
and, pai^icularly, the only glimpse of the striking per- 
sonality, as Mr. Chamber's knew him, of Schwaiis at this 
time. He explains in this fragment of biography that he 
first made his acquaintance with Schwarts when on a visit 
to Triohinopoly from Madras in order that he might 
perfect his knowledge of Tamil and Persian, and during a 
prolonged stay, in a season of 111 health, he oume in very 
intimate touch with the missionary who was so well 
qualified to help him with those languages. Besides this 
reason, however, he hod a desire by personal inquiry to 
estimate the value of the work in which Schwartz was 
engaged. 

“ I had often heard jpientioned/’ he writes, of Mr. 
Schwartz before I went thither, as a man of great zeal and 
piety, and of considerable attainments in the language of 
the countiy, but as these accounts were in general given 
me by those who viewed the excellence of a religious 
character through the medium of popular prejudice, my 
ideas of him were very imperfect, and as 1 myself had then 
scarcely any better rule of judgment, a preconceived 
notion of great strictness and austerity had mixed itself 
with everything I had heard in his praise. The first sight 
of him, however, made a complete revolution in my mind 
as to this point. His garb, indeed, which was pretty well 
worn, seemed foreign and old-fashioned, but in every other 
respect his appearance was the reverse of all that could be 
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culled forblddiug or morose. Picture to yourself a stout 
well made man, Bomewhat about the middle age, ereot in 
his carriage and address, with a complexion rather dark, 
though healthy, black curled hair and a manly engaging 
countenance, ezpressiye of unaffected candour, ingenuous- 
ness and benevolenoe, and you will haTe an idea of what 
Mr. Schwarts appeared to be at first sight. During the 
intimacy which 1 had afterwards the happiness to contract 
with him I learnt his past history.” 

Mr. Chambers, after giving an account of the eoiiy days 
uf the missionaiy, and his work as tutor in the TTniversiiv' 
at Halle, reveals to us from the testimony of an observer 
how thoroughly Schwarts worked in order to qualify him- 
self to the utmost fur his important labours. There was 
nothing supeiffcial about this man, either as regards his 
personal character as a Christian or in his work amongst 
the natives; he never spared himself in taking pams to do 
his best for them and he was equally honest in testing 
their profession of Christianity and grounding them in the 
faith. Mr. Chambers tells us that the people among whom 
he had come to labour were a superior people with an 
ancient stock and through generations back had pursued 
learning and the arts and crafts with considerable success. 
They were worthy of the best efforts for their conveieion to 
Christianity and these were put forth without stint. 

“ Mr. Schwarts, deeming it necessary, in order to con- 
verse with advantage wi^ these people, to be well 
acquainted with their system of theology, whatever it was, 
spent f.ve ymrt, after he had attained some proficiency in 
their language, in reading their many mythological books 
only. Hard and irksome as this task must have been to a 
devout mind, be has reaped this benefit from it, that he 
oan at any time command the attention of the Malabars 
by allusions to their favourite books and histories, which 
he never fails to make subservient to the truth. He also 
learnt at Tranquebar the Portuguese tongue, particularly 
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tliat dialect of it whicli is used by the Poi-tuguese who aie 
natiyee of India. 

“ The miBsionarieB haye found great numbers of these, 
in eyeiy place at which they haye settled, ready to embrace 
the Protestant faith, or who, haying ali'eady embraced it, 
or been brought up in it as seryants of Protestant masters, 
were in need of instruction and of pastors. Willing, there- 
fore, to seek souls wheueyer they were to be found, they 
haye all yoluutarily added the study of Portuguese to that 
of Malabar and pi-eaoh and instruct in that language also. 

“ Mr. Schwaxls, howeyer, while engaged in these 
pursuits at Tranquebar, found his province there somewhat 
confined and therefore sought and obtained permission to go 
and establish an English mission at Trichinopoly where the 
Gospel had not hitWto been preached, at least not for a 
continuance. He was there happy in a correspondence 
and frequent intei'coui'Be with another young missionary 
named Dame, who was settled at Tanjore and was as 
feryent and zealous as himself. The same spirit and the 
same pursuit soon threw them into the strictest bond of 
Christian friendship — ^the sublimest of all earthly aJl'ec- 
tions. Their xirayers, their labours and their souls, were 
united in the same glorious and never dying cause, for 
which they had both resigned all temporal prospects. But 
Mr. Schwartz did not long enjoy this source of comfort, 
for being called over suddenly to see his friend, he hastened 
to Tanjore and found him dead. 

At Trichinopoly he had much to do with very narrow 
means. His whole incomo was ten jiagodas a month or 
about £48 per annum, and he had no other fund for 
making a new establishment. I must here, however, 
obseive that though, computing at the usual rule of 
exchange, one hundred and twenty pagodas must be allowed 
to be equivalent to £48, yet if we estimate it according to 
the efieotive value of money in India and iA England it 
will not be equal to half that sum. 1 mean that a 
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Furopeou lutiy lire much boiler on £24 per annum Iban 
he could in India for one hundred and twenty pagodas. 
Let us see then how he managed with this income. He 
obtained of the commanding officei', who perhaps was 
ordered to furnish him with quarters, a room in uu old 
G-entoo [t.«. Hindu] building, which was just large 
enough to hold his bed and himself and in which few men 
could stand upright. With this apartment he was con- 
tented. A di^ of rice and regetahles dressed iifter the 
manner of the natives was what be could always sit 
cheerfully down to, and a piece of Ghints dyed black and 
other materials of the same homely sort strfiliced him for 
an annual supply of clothing. Thus easily provided as to 
temporalitios his only core was to ‘ do the work of the 
evangelist.’ He preached to the natives incessantly, both 
in the town and in the villages around, and was not long 
without a congregation of convei'ted Hindus, and among 
them three or four who were capable of instructing others, 
whom he therefoi'e entertained as catechists and ooiitinued 
to maiutuin out oi his little income. 

“ But these were not his only labours at Trichinopoly. 
He found there a large English gaiTison without a 
chaplain, and to these also he sought to be of service by 
every means in his power. The kindness of his heart and 
tlie unafleoted simplicity of his manners soon procured him 
a civil reception among them and he improved this into 
an opportunity of gaming a knowledge of the English 
language, with which he was unacquainted at his first 
arriving. After he had made, however, but a small pro- 
ficiency in English, he undertook to read the lessons to the 
garrison on Sundays and at the same time read them 
sermons from those of our English divines in whose 
writings he discovered an evangdioal spirit. But since 
he has attained a more perfect acquaintance with our 
language he has proceeded to preach extempore, which I 
am told he still continues and is enabled to command the 
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utmost attention in Hs auditory. It is indeed aBtonisliiuf;, 
if we consider the manners of our troths to India, how he 
has been able to persuade whole garrisons. 

At first he prevailed upon them to meet in a large 
apartment in the old Gentoo building, 1but in time the 
garrison resolved to subscribe to erect themselves a church, 
and the money which would have been thought by 
contractors a very inadequate sum has been so well 
husbanded, and the materials and work, in consequence of 
Mr. Schwarts’s knowledge of the country and its language, 
were procured so exceedingly cheap that a very handsome, 
lofty and roomy structure was raised out of it.” 

At this point this fragment from the pen of Mr. 
(Jhambers comes to an abiiipt close, but enough has been 
written to throw an interesting side light on the character 
and work of Mr. Schwaitz at this period. Tho building 
referred to was duly completed as Christ's Church, capable 
of holding from fifteen hundred to two thousand porsons, 
with mission house and school adjoining, to complete 
which he gladly devoted the whole of his salary of JBIOO, 
given to him by the government at Madras us chaplain to 
the garrison. Its dedication was on 18ih May, 1766, a 
very impressive scene, when Schwarts, overflowing with 
thankfulness, in company with his good friends Col. and 
Mrs. Wood, noknowledged in prayer the goodness of Gh)d 
in bringing all this to pass, flomo of the expressions of 
his oamest petition are still preserved. After the descrip- 
tion fjorn the memory of Mr. Chambers it is not difficult 
to imagine Schwarts standing reverently in this house of 
(^d for the first time, a crowd of Europeans and natives, 
especially the soldiers of the garrison, filling every seat. 
His prayer was: — 

“ Most gracious God, we humbly rejoice in the assur- 
ance of Thy holy word, that though Thou dwelledst not in 
temples made with hands, yet Thou delightest in the 
children of men, who as brethren meet together to confess 
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their sins, to beg Thy Divine forgiveness, to implore Thy 
goodness and to praise Thy Holy Name. 

" Be merciful thei'efoi'e unto us and hear our prayer 
that we make before Thee in this place. As often as we 
from henceforth shall assemble here let Thy Spirit awaken 
our hearts to seek Thy face sincerely, wilhout hypocrisy. 
As often as we shedl hear Thy word, let us do it with an 
unfeigned intention to obey and keep it without excqttion. 
As often as Thy Holy Sacraments, which are means of 
entering into a covenant of love and obedience, are 
administered to this house, 0 be pleased to make them 
efleotual to the salvation of our souls. And, finally, when 
strangers who do not know Thy name hear of all tlie 
glorious doctrines and methods of worHhippmg Thee 
preached in this house, incline, 0 meioifully incline, their 
hearts to renounce thoir abominable idolatry and to 
worship Thee, 0 God, in the name of Christ! In this 
manner make this a place where Thy name is glorified. Thy 
kingdom sought for, emd Thy will duly performed. . . . 

“ Frustrate all the machinations of tho devil against 
this house, preserve it from all dangerous accidents, and 
let it long be what we from henceforth humbly call it, 
Christ’s Church,” 

After this, with the consent of the Danish kfission and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, he 
decided to make Trichinopoly his centre of work instead 
of Tranquebar. 
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Tub town of Trioliinopoly, wliich for tho nixtoon 
yearn wan to be bin now nphei-e, wan 4 ho hoooikI Oiipital 
of the Nabob of Aioot and bin roHidonco. It wan hon* (liat 
in 1767 bo consented to beoome chux)laiii to tbo NiigliHli 
garrison on condition that at any tiino bo niigbi ugiiiii 
give himself wholly to tho mission. 

Once moro the air was filled with biiltkMoioH, and 
Hyder Ali, the despot of Mysore, began to throaton tho 
great provinces of Southern India wboms rnlurs had iitndo 
an alliance with tho English for tho common safety. A 
large army prepared to march against tho invader and in 
one of the heathen temples at Triohinojutlyi converted into 
a hospital, Schwarts preached to tho tr(x>ps, standing for 
a pulpit upon a heap of black polished stones. He then 
went on a missionary journey to soo the broihreu at 
Tranquebar. On the way he found plenty of opportunity 
for giving his Gospel message to prooessious and wayside 
pilgrims and especially at one place, Ammal-SavadJ, where, 
attached to a palace, was a row of houses nearly a mile long 
built for the Brahmins. Here he gathered a largo crowd 
unto whom he preached the Word of Life, expounding the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. One of tho Brahmins, muoli 
impressed, applied to himsdf the character of tho 
wandering son which caused Schwarts to exclaim: "O 
that they would arise and go to their Pather !'* After ten 
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dajB witli his old frieadfi at Tranquebar, be returned, 
pandng on bis way a magnificent banyan tree, in tbe shade 
of which the merchants were busy in their booths. To 
them he spoke of the Supreme Being, the Fall, how Christ 
came to redeem us, and lhat now there is a way of salvation 
and a highway of holiness. They could not do otherwise 
than agree with his earnest reasoning. “ It is so written,” 
they said, “ but who can live thus P Who is able thus to 
eradicate his desires P We have it also on the palm leaves 
but it is impossible to keep it.” There appeared no active 
opposition to his declaration of the truth. He records as 
regards the way of salvation that he invariably and most 
justly represented it “by true repentance, faith in the 
Divine Saviour Jesus Christ and godliness springing from 
a true faith. Not a single heathen made the least 
disturbance, they listened in silence. Afterwards I 
addressed them separately and exhorted them to receive 
tbe saving doctrines of the Gospd.” 

Nothing seemed to stir the heart of Schwarts more 
than the abject idolatry of the people. He never 
missed an opportunity of pointing out that their 
superstition was no good to them, it could neither help nor 
comfort them in their need. “ We talked ourselves quite 
weary," he writes, “with various heathen. When the 
catechist read to them our Lord’s warning against false 
prophets and said something in explanation, a Brahmin 
declared before all present : ' It is the lust of tbe eyes and 
of pleasures that prevents us from embracing the truth.’ ” 

As a result of the continued fight with Hyder Ali, 
Schwarts found on returning to TrioUnopoly a number of 
sick and wounded soldiers glad to welcome him bock 
again. BEo makes a note in his journal of several 
interesting facts with regard to his ministrations among 
these English soldiers in the hospital. 

“ Here 1 have often found,” he writes, “ blessed traces 
of awakening grace. A soldier said he had been such 
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thixty-tiwo years. I asked him bow long be bad served 
GbristP He wept and replied, ‘Alas, I have not yet 
entered His service.' ” " An officer wbo bad previonsly 

discovered a great inclination to religion and entreated me 
to instmot bim oateobetically, just as I would an ignorant 
heathen, in wbiob we bad m^e a beginning, but were 
interrupted by tbe war, was brought in mortally wounded. 
He express^ a great desire for instruction. 1 
accordingly visited bim daily and explained to bim tbe 
chief points in practical Christianity. After a few days 
he appeared to be somelbing better. He could occasionally 
take the fresh air and his appetite returned. Under these 
ciroumstanoes be gradually yielded to indiflerence as to 
religion. He listened, indeed, but not with real 
earnestness. At length I said to bim, ‘ I see you are 
quite diflerent. I fear you ate deceiving yoursdf . Your 
wound is as mortal now as it was fourteen days ago. When 
you perceive that you are drawing near to your end you 
will be terrified to think that you have been so foolish as 
to allow worldly men to draw you ofi from tbe chief 
concern.’ He replied, ‘ It is true, they have flattered 
me with tbe b(^e that I shall recover; but it is not so. 
I know that my wound is mortal.’ After this he became 
more earnest in prayer and meditation on the Word of 
God. Before his death 1 visited biTn and exhorted h™ 
to commit himself in faith into the hands of his Merciful 
Saviour. Speaking was painful to him, yet he said he 
hoped to obtain mercy, and thus he departed amid the 
exhortations and prayers of those around him.” 

He went frequently to the river where tbe Brahmins 
used to assemble the people and read to them the history of 
Bam. On his way he met one of the Court officials, called 
the King’s Ahlikar, whose duty it was to go about the 
place and among the crowds and then to make a report 
to his Boyal master of anything which he saw of an 
extraordinary nature. 

« 
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** Tell the King/’ said Schwartz^ that you saw me 
and that I declared to great and small that they ought 
to turn from yain idols to the living Ood, and that from 
my heart I wish the King would set others in this respect 
a good example.’’ Good^ good/’ said he, ‘‘I will tell 
him BO.” 

There was something in the personality of Schwartz 
which greatly attracted the Brahmins^ who were and still 
are very loth to diacuss the Christian religion. But with 
this missionary at least they had no such reserve ; indeed, 
they often presented themselves as seekers after trath, and 
quite frankly admitted the force of many arguments 
advanced against their idolatry to be reasonable. It must 
be considered that hitherto they had had little opportunity 
of judging the claims of Christianity, for in the case of 
the Europeans it was unhappily absent as any moral foi^oe, 
and as presented by the Homan Catholics it contained an 
element as idolatrous to their mind as their own. For 
the first time they had come into touch with a man 
who had a profound knowledge of their owu position and 
had a friendly and sincere sympathy in meeting their 
difficulties and bringing light where they were in darkness. 
He met them as a hi&njil and yet never spared their 
sinfulness, he never rebufied them as beyond hope, he 
cheered them with a loving mossago of peace from One Who 
could save to the uttermost. These conversations are of 
the deepest interest; the difficulties they disclose have not 
changed and the answers which Schwartz gave are just 
as wise and applicable as if spoken to-day. His jouimal 
is rich in these incidents. A little hut of leaves of the 
palmyra tree at ITreius near the foot had been put up by 
him as a place of resort for quiet to which any inquirers 
were always welcome. One day a group of Brahmins came 
and he opened the conversation by asking them what was 
their creed and what it all meant when they taught the 
people. 
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“ The eldest replied, ' We teach that God is 
omnipresent and is to be found in everythin^.’ 

“ ‘ It is tme,’ I said, ‘ Gh)d is present eveiyivhere and 
to every one of his creatures but it does not follow from 
this that you are to adore and worship every creature. If 
you regard the heaven, earth, sun, and moon, as evidences 
of the power, wisdom, and goodness of Gk>d and as 
creatures that lead to the Creator you do well ; but if you 
invoke the creature, you ascribe to it the gloiy which is 
due to God alone and fall into idolatry. Besides the 
creature is not perfect but only a frail image of the 
Almighty. Gan an idol which is unable to see, speak, 
or move, adequately set forth to you the majesty, 
greatness, wisdom, and goodness of the living God P ’ 

“ They acknowledged that it could not. I next 
demanded of a Brahmin whether he did not perceive that 
the world was full of sin and that we should all be found 
guilty and how he might obtain forgiveness? He 
answered, ‘ Through the mercy of God.* ' You say right,’ 
I resumed, ‘but you know that God is righteous and 
punishes the wicked, how then can a just God be gracious 
to such sinful creatures so as fully to pardon us and to 
make us blessed P’ Upon this I ezidaiued to them the 
doctrine of redemption through Jesus Christ and earnestly 
exhorted them to embrace it. 

“ In one of the pagodas at Puttur there resides a 
learned Pandaram who is generally friendly and does not 
seem entirdy to reject instruction. We both seated 
ourselves on a bank of earth near a street. This brought 
together a concourse of inhabitants. The Pandaram said : 
‘ My chief question to you again and again has been this : 
How shall I arrive at a knowledge of God whom I cannot 
soeP ’ I replied, ‘ It has often been stated to you that 
heaven and earth declare the glory of God. Reflect then 
attentively on the creation and you will soon be convinced 
that no other than on Almighiy, All-wise and All- 
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graoiouB Being produced it. This Creator we ought in 
justice to reverence and adore, but you render this honour 
to the creature and not to the Creator.’ ‘ This,’ said he, 

' is all good but it does not satisfy me, this knowledge is 
not of the kind 1 seek.’ ‘ Well,* I said, ' do you desire 
to have a clearer and more perfect knowledge? Gud has 
in great goodness afforded it. He has taken compassion 
on ignorant man and given freely to him His word and 
true law, whenever He has revealed all the doctrines which 
ore necessary to the attainment of everlasting happiness. 
He has made known to men, rebellious, corrupt, and lost, 
the Saviour of the world, as the restorer of forfeited 
blessedness and the way in which that salvation is to be 
attained. In short, all that can make us holy and happy 
is in this word of God made known to mankind. Bead 
and meditate upon it with prayer to God, so will it become 
clear to you. Compare it also with your heathen 
instruction and the superiority of the Divine word will 
soon be discovered.’ 

’* ‘ Still,’ said he, ' this is not enough, for even if I 
read this I oannot rightly conceive the idea of what God 
is.’ 

"’Well,’ I replied, ‘one thing is wanting to you, 
namely, experienee. Lay your heathenism aside; follow 
the word of God in every point and pray to Him for light 
and power. Then 1 may assure you that you will say 
" How 1 am like one who could not, from any description, 
understand the nature of hon^ but now I have tasted 
it and know what honey really is ” 

Then as now too often (he argument against 
Christianity is the inoonsisienoy of those who profess to 
believe in it. This strikes a Mohammedan, for instance^ 
very much, and while it is, of oonrse, no logical ^ouse, he 
will make much of it to the detriment of the power of 
the Gh>spel. Schwarts met with this on every hand; 
Anglo-L^ian Society was not at a very high moral 
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water mark in the days of the Company, and it did not 
escape the criticism of those dark and watchful natiye 
eyes. There is an incident which illustrates the position 
at Trichinopoly in the year 1768. 

“The Nabob’s second son,” writes Schwartz in his 
journal, “ who is a genuine disciple of Mohammed, that 
is, inclined to cruelty, watches narrowly the lives of 
Europeans, and if he remarks anything wrong he 
generally gives it a malicious construction as if the 
Mohammedan doctrine rendered people better than the 
Christian. This young man observing some Europeans, 
entered into conversation with them. I was the 
interpreter. ‘ It seems remarkable,’ said he, ' to me that 
Christians are so inclined to card playing, dancing, and 
similar amusements which ore contrary to the true law.’ 
One of them answered, ‘We think it no sin, hut an 
innocent pastime.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said he, ' it is singular you 
do not consider it sin to spend your time in such 
amusements when even the heathen themselveB declare it 
to he sinful. It is certainly wrong to pursue such things, 
though you are of opinion that there is nothing sinfxd in 
them. You,’ he continued, addressing one of the party, 
‘are a cashier, if you do not know the value of money 
you inquire and u^rm yoursolf on the subject. Why 
then do you not examine into thue things? The 
omitting such an examination is a sin also. Nay, if yon 
do not know whether it is right or wrong and yet continue 
to play that is still a greater sin. I am sure Padre 
Schwartz would tell you at once that it is sinful, if yon 
would hut receive it.’ The cashier replied, ‘ It is better 
to play a little, than to absorb all one’s thoughts on 
money.’ But the young Nabob answered him very 
discreetly on this point, ‘ that we are not to justify one 
sin by another.’ So artful is he that he will suioost and 
converse with a European during divine service and 
afterwards observe ; ‘ If the man had the least reverence 
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foT the voiBhip of God he vould not have allowed himself 
to be interrupted.’ On the 16th of this month,” 
continued Schwartz, “ in the morning I had a conTersation 
with him. He first asked how God was to be served and 
how we should pray to Him and censured us for not 
washing our hands and taking ofi our shoes before prayer. 
1 answered that this was merely a bodily, outward act 
which was of no value in the sight of God — ^that His 
word requires pure hearts which abhor all and every sin 
and approach Him in humility and faith — we could then 
be assured that our prayer was acceptable to Him. One 
of those present asked, ‘ From what must the heart be 
cleansed P’ I replied, 'From self-love, from fieshly and 
worldly lusts which constitute, according to the first com- 
mandment, the real inward nature of idolatry.’ The 
Habob’s son said, * This inward cleansing is very good but 
the outward is also necessaiy and God is pleased with it, 
even though the inward cleansing be not perfect.’ 1 
replied, ‘Not so. You should rather say that God has 
pleasure in inward purify, though the hands be not 
washed immediately before prayer.’ ” 

We have no means of knowing whether this young 
quibbler was in the end awakened to a sense of his own 
deficiencies. But we can judge by these conversations that 
in Schwartz he had a patient as well as a faithful listener 
who did not fail to show him the way of life end the 
only source of grace and truth. 

On one of the occasions when he could hold 
conversations with the Nabob’s son over religious 
matters, Schwartz impressed upon him the law of 
brotherly love, even to enemies, which Christ enjoined 
on His disciples. The answer he received was a 
remarkable instance how in the poetical books of the 
Hindus the same principle of meel^ess towards enemies 
was laid down. “ Of the behaviour of men in regard 
to meekness,” said he, “four kinds were mentioned of 
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wbicli he gave the following explanation : Sehariat, 
Terikat, Marifat, Haktkat, are four ways which men 
go. “ A young man,” he said, " once asked a priest what 
he understood hy these four waysP The pnest desired 
him to go into the market and give a blow (or box on 
the ear) to each one he met. The young man did as 
the priest desired. He struck the first man who met 
him; now he was evil and returned like for like and 
struck him again. The second whom the young man 
met, was indeed wicked, and raised his hand to strike 
him in return, but changed his mind, and went away 
quietly. The third who was beaten was not wicked and 
did not threaten to return like for like, in that he 
thought the blow came from Gnd. The fourth when 
he was beaten was full of love and kissed the hand 
that smote him. The first who when he was beaten 
struck again, is an emblem of Schartat, or the way of 
the world. The second felt wrath but overcame it and 
is an emblem of Terihat. The third endured the blow 
with patience and is an example of Marifat, or mature 
knowledge. The fourth who kissed the hand that smote 
him is an example of HaJcnhat, or inward union with God, 
in that he regarded all the injustice that was done to 
him as love on account of this union with Gtod.” 

Following the example of his Divine Piaster, Schwarts 
turned from the arguments and equivocations of the wise 
and prudent and looked with infinite compassion on the 
smcere seekers after good, those who were poor smd 
simple, and were pitiful in their need and darkness. 
Can anything be more touching or expressive of the 
yearning of a loving heart than these words which 
Schwarts addressed to suchP 

“At length I said, as I often do to them, 'Do not 
suppose that I reprove you out of scorn, no, you are my 
brethren, we are by creation the children of one common 
Father. It grievos us Christians that you have forsaken 
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that almighty graoious Father and haye turned to idols 
who cannot profit you. You know, because yon have 
often heard, that a day of judgment is before ns, when 
we must render up an account. Should you persist in 
remaining enemies to God and cm that day hear with 
dismay the sentence of condemnation I fear yon will 
accuse us Christians of not warning you with sufficient 
earnestness. Suffer yonrselyes then to be persuaded, 
since you see that He wonts nothing of yon but that 
you tiute with us to God and be happy!' They all 
declared that th^ were conyinced of our sincere intentions 
and that they would speak further with ns." 

His hands were full but his work was the yery joy 
of his heart. One thought stirs him continually, the 
need of these poor heathen and the sufficiency of Christ 
for it all. He rejoices that in the midst of all his labours 
be has such a measure of good health and he has signs 
on eyery hand that he has not laboured in yain. 
“ Affiiotion, both from without and from within, has not 
failed us but God has been our helper ” is his testimony. 
He finds that the natiyes are not ready to show the same 
respect to his catechists as to Europeans, so here is 
opportuiuty for encouraging the weak and he stands by 
his natiye helpers like the strong good man ho was. He 
thanks God for Europeans, miHtaxy and oiyil, who haye 
been led to make a stand for Christ, specially of one 
young yisitor. “ He yisited me seyeral eyenings and 
acknowledged that he was stirred up to greater concern 
for his salyation. I testified my joy but obseryed that 
he was at present trusting to the sandy foundation of 
his own rightecraaness, from which he could deriye 
neither rest nor power. He receiyed all that 1 said in 
good part and began to read his New Testament better; 
^at is with prayer. Shortly afterwards he was inyited 
to a gay party but declined it, which had a good effect 
on others. He soon learned how the Gospd becomes 
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Baving and oommmuoatea to man more power onto 
salTation tban any oonsiderationB dexiTed merely from 
the law. He went boldly forth, and when many were 
displeaBed that a young man should speak so fredy, he 
gladly bore the cross and his example has been a 
blessing to others.” 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

m VIBST TOUGH WITH TAHJOBB. 

This ancient kingdom, adjoining that of the Nabob of 
Aicot on the southern side, was at this time under the 
rule of Rajah Tulsi, otherwise called Tuljajee. It was 
described by Schwarts as “a well watered garden upon 
which a large population managed to live, though 
oppressed and robbed in the most unscrupulous manner. 
If the ground yields one hundred bushels of rice the Ring 
takes seventy and in time of war the whole is seized with- 
out compunction. Therefore it was a proverb with the 
people ‘ Without stealing we cannot live.’ ” To this place 
Schwarts was destined to bring the later yesos of his life, 
with his ripe oxiroiienoe, wisdom, tact smd unquenohed 
enthusiasm. 

After some delays, caused by the incessant warfare in 
the district, he started on his journey inland to Tanjore, 
and arrived tliere on the 20th April, 17G9. His first duty 
was to visit the mission stations and schools and then he 
Bont word that he would like to interview the Ring or 
Rajah. This was readily complied with and he tells us 
how favourably impressed he was with one who, though 
naturally much under the influence of the Brahmins, had 
an upon and intelligent mind toward rdigion. Tuljajee 
was by no means an ordinary Indian despot ; he was a good 
Sanscrit scholar and had indeed written some poems in 
that classic language; with a desire for information and 
of a natural dignity of manner, this ruler, then in the 
prime of life, was quite worthy of that special interost 
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which Schwarts was destined to have in him. That he 
was fond of ease and sought any moans to indulge his 
fancies might be expected. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 30th April, 17G9, Schwartz was ushered into 
his presence, finding him seated on a magnificent couch 
suspended from pillars and sun'ounded by his high officers 
of state. The missionary was invited to take the seat 
provided before him and a good feeling was established 
when in Persian the visitor spoke to the Ring, who said 
immediately that he had received a good repoi't of him. 
Schwartz thanked him warmly for these kind expressions 
and trusted that God might enrich him with every blessing. 
As the interpreter had not fully delivered this statement, 
one standing by said, “ He wi^es you a blessing." The 
King was pleased. “ He is a priest," he said, and was still 
farther impressed when Schwartz, to enable him to under- 
stand more easily, b^aii to speak in Tamil. 

He had many inquiries to make of the missionary. 
Evidently he had noticed or been told something of the 
worship in the Roman Catholic churches, for he asked 
how it was that some European Christians worshipped God 
with images and others without them. The answer was 
explicit, pointing out that the worship of images was 
expressly forbidden by the word of Gud and that this 
corrupt practice was because the Holy Scriptures had been 
disregarded and taken away from the people. In answer 
to questions as to the Christian religion, Schwartz with 
the King’s permission very slowly and distinctly instructed 
him in the word of God and warmly condemned the use of 
idols, which, he said, the Europeans also worshipped before 
Christianity came. The Ring laughed at this and said, 
“ He speaks plain I ’’ Then followed the stoiy of how man 
has fallen and deliverance has come through the death of 
Christ, finishing up his discourse with that matchless 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Sweetmeats were brought ui, and before eating 
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Sdiwarts asked permission to thank GM for His goodness, 
and then with fearless taot and simplicity he sang to the 
King some yersea of a Lutheran hymn beginning : 

“ My Qod, to thee this heart I bring,” 

which had been translated into Tamil by Fabrioius, and 
departed. “ I withdrew,” said he, “ repeating my good 
wi^es for his happiness.” 

The result of this fayourable interview was the urgent 
request of the Emg that he should remain in Tanjore, and 
therefore, after consulting the brethren at Tranquebar, 
Guddalore and Madras, he returned and was soon again in 
the presence of the King. “I explained to him,” he 
writes, the command of God relative to the consecration 
of the Sabbath and His merciful intention in giving it, 
namely, to make us holy and happy, by devoting it to the 
concerns of our souls. Ho then inquired why we 
Christians did not anoint ourselves as they did. I replied 
that the heathen thought they were thereby purified from 
sin, but we knew that sin could not be thus removed — that 
God had provided a mure effectual remedy, by sending a 
ntighty Saviour who had taken away our w'na hy ^e 
sacrifice of Himself, and that we must seek forgiveness 
through faith in this Sedeemer. 

“He then asked some questions respecting the King 
of England and expressed a wish to visit our country. I 
took occasion in reply to say something concerning the 
religion which is there taught and how much it con- 
tributes to the welfare both fld princes and people, adding, 
‘ This is our wish, that you and your subjects may embrace 
it, to your present and future hai)piness.’ The King 
looked at me and smiled. His chief Brahmin often inter- 
posed and told him what he had seen among the Papists 
at Pondicherry, to which he replied that we were very 
different from the Papists. He then desired me to speak 
to the Brahmin in Persian, which I did and addressed a 
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short admouition to him, hut he professed to have forgotten 
his Persian.” 

From this time Schwarts with unflagging seal lost no 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel to the people in the 
open air, until they were so affected that thqr cried, " 0 
that the Eing would embrace it I All would then forsake 
heathenism ! ” He won their hearts. After speaking to 
some of the Sing’s chief officers in the fort one of them 
came forward and begged him to accept a present of some 
money, but this he declined, explaining that he did not 
wish to oppose any obstacle to their acceptance of 
Christianity by giviag occasion to any to suspect him of 
interested motives. “ He who tendered me the present 
replied that he should never think that of me. I answered, 
* That may be but yon oaimot prevent others from thinlri wg 
thus; I seek the good of your souls and not gifts.’ I 
accepted a nosegay and so we parted.” 

But this free access to the King was short lived. The 
Brahmins, like the Ephesians of old crying “ Great is 
Diana,” were discovering only too plainly that the 
progress of Christianity would inevitably replace the old 
religion and their influence with all its material 
advantages would be gone for ever. So every attempt 
on the part of the King to show favour to Schwarts was 
defeated and concealed by those around him, and the chief 
Brahmin at last persuaded him that any change would 
disturb the whole of the country and that the people did 
not want the missionaiy. This proved how correct was 
his estimate before when he said the King was more of a 
slave than a King, being so much under the domination of 
the Brahmins. In his heart, there is no doubt Tuljajee 
was most anxious to have Sdiwarts near to him, but was 
overbome by his high officials. In his journal Schwarts 
says of this crisis : 

“ Many even of the Brahmins themselves said that the 
King would gladly have had me with him but he was 
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afraid of tbe people around him. The gfieat about this 
court saw vith regret that he was desirous of detaining 
me, being fearful lest their coniipi practices might be 
exposed. At length I visited one of his principal ojficers 
and after declaring to him the Gospel of Christ 1 begged 
to make mj humble salaam to the King and to ask what 
was his purpose with regard to me, that I was come at his 
gracious summons, ready to serve him from my heart in 
the cause of God, but that as I had an engagement at 
Triobinopoly it would be necessary that some one should 
take charge of my duty there if I were to remain at 
Tonjore. 1 requested therefore to know the King’s inten- 
tions. The answer which I received the next day was 
this, that I might return for the time to Trichinopoly but 
that I was to remember that the King looked upon me as 
his padre. Many of the common people were grieved that 
the King should allow himself to be hindered by his 
servants from detaining me near him. But God can and 
at His own time will, cause this nation to adore and bear 
His name. May He composHionato this poor people, now 
lying in darkness and the shadow of death, for His name’s 
sake ! ” 

Subsequently a carious circumstance come to his ears. 
A Brahmin who had been earnestly pressed to become a 
Christian stated that the King of Tanjore had at one time 
felt a strong desire to adopt the Christian faith and 
gathered together oil his chi^ (^cers and ministers to a 
conference, when he stated what was his conviction m this 
matter. This caused a general uproar; they remonstrated 
with him, pointing out how faithful his fathers had been 
to the worship of their gods and bow they had prospered 
thereby. They insisted upon his putting from his mind 
this idea. But the Brahmin said it was a remarkable fact 
that all these advisers who had withstood the King’s 
resolve were now in prison or wandering about the country 
as vagabonds and beggars. 
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Back to TrichmojKily ka aorm hU work u^uiu 

and once more came tlie p(>(i[>1e uh iuquirorH, not 
to his side. 

It is all BO natural and their ezpeiieneea and <nfliouUIen 
were in their nature by no means confined to their day and 
generation, and their sinoerlty was mauifeHt even when 
they did not carry it to the exttmt of believing in ChriHi. 

Two gardeners stopped their U'ork to ask Schworis tliiH 
queRtion: “We have not yet obeyed our own Skasters, 
how should we now keep the true lawH When wo leave 
you, we forget what we have heard." He told them to 
pray. “ But how shall we pray ? ” This was his advioe, 
a bit of wisdom for all time. “ Act like htarving bi'ggars. 
Do not they know how to sot forth thoir hunger and 
distress P Set before Cod your ignorance, obduracy and 
misery, and beseech Him to open your eyes and discern 
Him and His true word. This you may do, oven in Iho 
midst of your labours. Bui come also and allow your- 
selves to be instructed. Try this for ten days, it will 
assuredly be better with you if you follow this advice. 
Consider that in a few days, perhaps, you may be happy or 
muenAle for ecer, give theroforo all diligence and seek 
your everlasting salvation." 

The Nabob’s son, accompanied by the Brahmin, asked 
Schwarte to question him on the subject of Kligion. 
“ The great question is,” said Sohwarte, “ how shall we 
be freed from sin, from its dominion as well as its punish- 
ment." The Brahmin ezoused himself on the ground 
that he was not familiar with the Persian language but his 
companion replied for him, “Hate and forsake anger, 
sensualiiy, envy and so you will be clean." “You 
require life from the dead. Say to a dead man, walk 1 and 
see if he would obey. ’ The young Nabob had his answer 
ready; “What is not done deliberately will not be 
imputed to us.” Then the ntissionaxy replied: “You 
separate the holiness from the goodness of God. He will 
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doubtless forgive but in snob a way os that His boliness be 
not thereby obscured — namely, through Jesus Christ.” 
The young man walked away saying, “ Certainly we must 
confide in God so os to fear Him.” 

In the midst of all these labours, these incessant con- 
ferences and preaching, hie own soul was being nourished 
and kept by divine grace. Few men have left tehind them 
such undoubted evidence of their work, mstanoes 
ahundantly testifying to the seal and capacity of the 
worker, his singular winsome attraction by which men 
were drawn to him and the success which so often followed 
his ministrations. He never spared himself; like his 
Master he often had not so much as leisure even to eat. 
Hut what were his own personal ezporienoes during all this 
activity? We know that with any real and serious 
worker for God, the height of his success is the measure 
of the depth of his own sense of unworthiuess. The man 
who like the Apostles stood without fear heforo the face 
of a King, was in his own soul humble and adoring at the 
feet of his Lord and Master. 

Here is a picture of on ideal missionary’s day. It Is 
the steady, persistent, loved and reverent talk of one whose 
very life is the service of his God. What fresh interest 
there is in these simple records of bis journal and how 
little he thought that thousands would find. In the years 
he would never see, inspiration and help by their perusal I 

“ October fifind. I went out early to the river. Near 
the river was a pagoda, where grew a beautiful and shady 
tree. I seated myself beneath it and asked the heathens 
who came near, what the pagoda was for and to whose 
glory it was erected? Who the idol was, what he had 
accompliriied, and what his wife was called. When they 
had quietly replied to cdl, I said to them: ' All you have 
now said relative to the idol, clearly shows that he was 
a poor, dying and withal very vtoums man, and therslore 
you grtevously sin against yourselves in appropriating the 
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glory whicli pertains to the true Ood to a sinful ci-eature. 
After this the supremacy of Ood, as well as the deep 
corruption of men, the unutterable love of God in sending 
a Saviour, and the way to obtain a participation of this 
wonderful grace of God, were pointed out. One of them 
said : * It is our fate to be heathens and therefore a favour- 
able reason must conic before we can get free from it.* 
‘ Can you call that falo,* I said, ‘ which you yourselves 
acknowledge to be evil and yot persist therein, against 
bettor knowledge and against conscience P Will God, to 
whom yon and I must render an account, accept tliat us 
a suitable reason or esousoP Will you not bewail it for 
ever that you waste the ])cri(jd of gpraoo P It is the fear of 
mon which holds you all in bondugo.’ To the last ussor- 
tion they assented. In the afternoon I bad a confeivuco 
with many people adjoining the foit. Tliey all listened 
attentively. An animated young heathen said, ' Show mo 
(lod so that I may behold Him and T will be your disciple.’' 
£ said: 'You talk like a sick parson who desires health 
without a physi<‘iai]. There is u way, true and i-ovoalod 
by God Hims<‘lf, by which mun arrives at. a vision of Gwl. 
That way is denominated true poverty of spirit, patience, 
meokness, hungering and thirsting after righteoiunoss, 
etc.' This was all ox|)luino<I and afterwards the young 
mun was (luestionod, whethor this deterred him. But the 
way seemed to him to he too difficult. 

“As evening approacliod and 1 was about to depart, 
a man of ivspeotability sent to me out of the fort, 
TiKiuestiug me to wait u little ns ho was desirous of speaking 
with mo. lie came rather late and then wo discoursed 
ahoul the Christian doctrines, as well ns hontheiiism and 
its soul destroying nature. He hoard in sileue.(>. The 
Lord’s Prayer, wliioh 1 paraphrasticaily explained to him, 
pleased him.” 

At this {MU'iod, Heptoinlxir, 1770, some of his letters are 
full of self revelation. In ilioso which he sent to his 
7 
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intiiaate friend, Mr. Ghambera, witb whom he had so much 
real and personal fellowship, he seems to lay bare his 
heart and we see the inner workings of a noble, loYing and 
lowly spii'it. Such confessions, aspirations and medita- 
tions are too precious to pass into obscurity. He is still 
speaking to us in our later ago, and we seem to know and 
love him better for such words. 

” I thank you for your tender (I might almost say too 
tender) regard for me, poor sinner, i wish, nay, pray 
heartily that you may always appear clothed with the 
righteousness of your Divine Bedeemor. Just now we con- 
sidered to our mutual edification in our evening prayer, 
that excellent chapter, Bomans v. : ‘Being therefore 
justified by faith we have peace with God iJbroagh oiir 
Lord Jesus Ohrist, rejoice in the hope of glory, rejoice even 
in tnbulation.' What inestimable blessings are these I 
And all purchased by Christ and given freely to all hungry 
and thirsly souls I 0 that we might open our mouths wide 
and be filled 1 As 1 read you once that passage in the 
garden, so 1 could not help rofieoting on it, nay I shall 
remember you as often as I read it. May the Spirit of 
God be poured out in our hearts, and may Ho display to ns 
the incomparable wonders of the grace of God towards 
usi ” 

He had been reading in the Bevolation about the 
Epistle sent to the angel of Ephesus, whose first love had 
been deserted and now while still cold and indiileront many 
things were being performed more fi'om custom than love. 
The thought of a soul in that condition deeply touched 
him. He writes : 

“ I cannot say how that tender and mournful complaint 
moved me. It was as if Jesus stood before me, telling mo 
‘ I have that against tHee/ My heart was quite melted 
down. Tes, no doubt too many things, otherwise good in 
themselves, are done without that noble spirit of love. 0 
that my heart might bleed for that unaccountable coldness 
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with lespeot to the lore I owe to mj blessed Redeemer! 
I repent of it sincerely, ihongh not so as I wish, remember- 
ing how great the fall is. But how cheei'ing is the promise 
which that beloyed Redeemer gives to all those who over- 
come that coldness and strive to be fervent in love. Th^ 
shall ‘ eat of the ti‘eo of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God, they shall enjoy the sweet favour and 
love of God, they shall see and taste how good the Lord is.’ 
May this inestimable promise keep up a fire of love in our 
heart I May we condemn all coldness and mere formality 
in religious exercises ! I hope your heart is burning with 
the love of Christ, as the heart of the disciple on the luad 
to Emmaus. Indeed, materials to kindle that fire within 
ns are not wanting, provided we take care and be vigilant. 
Let us then mutually excite one another as long us wo havo 
opportunity, and let not the multiplicity of business dump 
tWt holy fiamo, wliich ought to be buniing continually. 
My heart wishes you may be always a shining light! ” 
Later ou ho is writing again, full of good wishes for 
his friend in the Now Year : — 

“ 0 may Jesus be glorified in your precious soul, so as 
to bo your wisdom and rigbtoousuess, sanctification and 
redemption! Wo woiu reading and modituting this 
ovoiuug on Colossiuns ii. whorcin Jesus is sot forth us our 
all — the sun, the centre, and fountain of all our bliss. 
Whatsoever wo want wo find in Him, and are as the Aimstlo 
says * comjdote in him.’ In Him we are circumcised by 
putting away the body of sin, which is the true spiritual 
circumcision when we aro buried, by being baptisod in 
Ilis Name, in Him wo nre niised fi-om the dead by belioving 
in Him and His divine resurrection, by Him we aro 
(juiokonod with a true sense of tho paternal favour of God, 
having our sins pardoned. T1 then we have all in our 
Divine Redeemer, how just and comfortable is tliu cou- 
olusion that wo are not to look out for any huppiuess in liio 
now moons, etc. Why should wo run to tho shadow having 
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and possesBing the bodyP Why should we complain of 
want of comfort and strength, having Jesus P Let us stir 
up one another to a faithful adhering to the fountain of all 
our bliss. But let us receive Him entirely as our all — ^love, 
serve and glorify Him as such by our whole life.” 

His mind has been dwelling upon the exhortation of 
St. Paul that we ” be strong in the Lord.” He knows 
what it is to meet with powers of darkness and enemies 
which are lor ever attacking him without and within. 
But he takes heart and admonishes his friend to be 
faithful. 

“Let us stand, therefore, having our loins girt about 
with truth. The truth of the G-ospel, particularly con- 
cerning the Author of our salvation, is liko a girdle that 
will keep close and, as it were, unite our strength. But os 
the principal truth of the Gospel concerneth the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ, let us above all tako and put on that 
perfect righteousnesB os a * breast plate ’ which covers oui' 
breast and screens our conscience, so that no accusation or 
condemnation can reach and disturb it. And as the 
Gospel contains and sets forth that glorious righteousuesH 
of Christ let ‘ our feet be shod with the preparation of 
peace.’ When our enemies deride our relying on the 
righteousness of Christ and ask us from whence wo have it, 
let us say ‘ So it is written.’ ” 

In a subsequent letter he has been lufoniug to the 
dismissal of some one, unworthy doubtless, from the work. 
He believes that God will bring good even out of this evil. 

“ Whatever we do let us do it with humility and submit 
the whole to God who can mend and rectify what is amiss. 
When I read the Evangelists, particularly the speeches 
of our Saviour to His disciples towards the luttor end of 
His ministry, I think they consist mostly of admonitions 
to humility. And when we consider how long God has 
borne with us, I tliink we should not soon lose patience 
when we endeavour to mend others. Testerday we treated 
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in church of Ephesians vi. l-G. To walk worthy of our 
vocation or callingf, how necessary! And in order to do 
BO, humility is placed in the front. Meekness follows as 
a couHequence and forbearance. 0 may the Spirit of 
Christ lead and strengthen us at all times.” 

After quoting from his Greek Testament those wonder* 
ful versos in St. John’s Gosiiel, chapter xvii. 3, 11, 14, 
18, 21, he ui'ges agujii the blessing of unity, writing: 
“ Let us, thoi'efore, according to that heavenly pattern and 
divine admonition, strive to be one, one in doctrine, one in 
adhering to Christ, one in loving Him, one in despising 
and renouncing the world, one in loving one another, and 
one in bearing the cross. As God has made us equal in 
the share of tho most glorious benoftts of the Gospel, one 
baptism, one hope, one glorious Redeemer, so He has 
thereby designed us to be the same in brotherly love. And 
as without joint prayer that brotherly love cannot be 
kept in proper vigour, let us endeavour to keep up that 
holy exercise.” 

With Schwartz the practice of brotherly love was part 
of his daily life, it seemed natural to him to show charity 
and to make no difference in dealing with native or 
European. It was his custom at the meetings of the 
missionaries for worship and prayer to admit the natives 
and in not a few instances it was seen that good results 
followed this practice. It will be sufficient to mention one 
case of which Schwartz makes a note in his journal : 

“ Here I had a few days ago an example which pleased 
me very much though attended with trouble. A young 
man of twenty-four years, of tho Shraf caste, resolved to 
visit us at an evening prayer — ^heard the word of God 
explained, joined in prayer, meditated what to do — oamo 
to a settled resolution to join the despised people of God. 
Not poverty, not quarrel, but a dosire of being happy 
inspired him. S[e was engaged to marry a young woman, 
the daughter of a rich man at Seriugapatam. The day of 
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their wedding was appointed. He told his mother that 
he would fain many the girl bat not with idolatrous rites. 
The mother said, ‘ I wish I had killed you as soon as you 
were born, etc.’ All this happened before his being 
baptized. The relations got him cunningly and kept bim 
a close prisoner ; but he found opportunity of making his 
escape and came hither to Tanjore. His mother and others 
made a great noise and came and begged I would not 
admit him. I replied in the presence of the Brahmins 
and a number of people that I never forced anybody and 
that I could not reject him if he desired me to instruct 
him. Further, I said, ‘ Here he is; ask him whether he 
likes to go with you or stay with us.’ The young man 
said, ‘ Hother and fiiends, if you can show me a better 
way to heaven I will follow you — but I will not live any 
longer in idolatry.’ I remained in my house ; the young 
man went to the chaliiram ; his relations followed him and 
fairly carried him ofE to Yellom; but he again contrived 
to make his escape. After that I instructed him daily and 
baptized him. May Jesus triumph over all His enemies 
shortly.” 



CHAPTEK IX. 

AS FBAOBUAKBR WITH B7DER ALT. 

Ik the journal of Schwarte we huve some very interoRiing 
records oi his work among the military, and ho speaks 
with gratitude and aSeotiou of the little group of pious 
and devoted English soldiers who met from time to time 
for prayer and worked so hard in the service of Christ. 
It is refreshing to see iu those early days, when heyood 
the chaplains thei'e was no one to look after the soul 
of a soldier, that Christ had His witnesses in the ranks 
who lived bravely and died well iu tho Faith. Of one 
of these Schwartz writes : " There was a manliness in his 
whole deportment. The Gospel of Christ was precious to 
him and produced a settled peace and holy courage in 
his heart. This year ho became sick. His pious 
companions visited him diligently. His mind was 
perfectly composed and he longed for the Holy 
Commuuiou, which was administered to his edification. 
Some hours before his death I visited him and found him 
in a most happy frame. ‘ h!y sins,’ said he, ‘ are forgiven 
me of God for Christ’s sako, my heart has rest and peace, 
the enemy has no power over me. I look forward with 
complacency to a blessed eternity. I would not exchange 
with the IGng of England. 0 the poor world that it 
could but reflect what a blessed thing CEristianiiy isT 
Then turning to me he said, ‘ And I thank you, my friend, 
for having mode Jesus Christ known to me I’ At last he 
repeated soveral times that beautiful soiitonco, ‘ Into Thy 
hands I commit my spirit. Thou host redeemed me, 0 
Lord God of troth.’ ” 
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In his letter of lOth August, 1771, Schwartz refers 
to the air Being filled with rumours of war and that the 
English troops are moving on to Tanjore. The Sing, 
who had shown such friendliness to Schwartz, was in 
difficulties, and Qeneral Smith with his soldiers was 
investing the foot of Wallam or Yellam, the strongest 
defence of Tanjore. A battle had already taken place 
and the storming of the walls was imminent, when a treaty 
of peace was suddenly signed and hostilities ceased. A 
little later on Schwartz was again in Tanjore and the 
King asked once more to see his old friend. He was 
taken to a shady spot and the King came under a ydlow 
umbrella, looking much thinner and not so well as when 
they met two years before. “ Padre,” he said, “ I wish 
to speak with you pnvately” and led him away. But 
the chief Brahmin, who no doubt was on the alert, would 
not leave them alone and came in. On his entry the 
Bang bowed low and stood before him with folded hands, 
an evident sign of the absolute ascendancy which this 
priest had gained over his mind and action. The Brahmin 
took an elevated seat and required Schwartz to repeat 
the sermon which he had delivered at the Palace the day 
before. This was done veiy faithfully, to which the 
Brahmin listened in silence, but the King afterwards 
asked some questions about repentance and whether a 
man might return to his sins again. Schwartz replied 
that “true repentance consisted in a hatred of all sin, 
which was inconsistent with such a return.” Afterwards 
at a subsequent interview the poor ruler, the slave of his 
courtiers and sadly addicted to intoxicating drugs and 
the love of women, said to the missionary, after an earnest 
personal appeal that he would give his heart to God, 
“ Alas I my pa^e, that is no easy matter 1 ” 

But in spite of the opposition and iutidgue of his 
Brahmin advisers, the distracted King of Tanjore was 
compelled to seek the help of his old friend to save 
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liim from political complioations. And here it 
to obuerve hov unTnlling Schwarts was to be dru^''''ttr 
aa a judge in the strife of politics and the hazard of 
war. He felt so keenly that his proper place was ilie 
sphere of the souls of men, that he was most anxious not 
to allow anything to interfere with his libeiiy as a 
preacher of the Gospel, with hands clean from the 
suspicions of a biibe, and willing to be the friend for 
Christ’s sake of both sides, if by any means he might 
save some. Of ooui-se, as unofficially representing the 
British Govemmeut and acting as chaplain to their 
troops, he was in a sense ooiuiuitted to advance th<‘ir 
interests in every possible way. On the other hand he 
fell that this strong ooiifidenee whicli ho had inspired in the 
hearts of the native rulers, especially King Taljajee of 
Tanjore, was a sacred advantage which he must use for 
the highest purposes and ought to exercise if need be lo 
keep the peace and save conflict. The King hud sent 
for him again because he Mt that bis friendly under- 
standing with the English was not so ooidiul as it hud 
been. So he asked Schwartz to inteiview them on his 
behalf. But the position was fraught with risks, and 
he records his impressions. Now tliis in itself would 
not be sinful but it is a dangerous matter to engage iu 
such things with a people so prone lo deceit and this I 
distinctly avowed to them. The King said, ‘ Padre, f 
have oonfidenoe in yon because you ate indiifenuil to 
money.’ But his officers did not wish me to be engaged 
in this affair lest their own iniquity might be discovered. 
Aiud thus it passed off; for which God be praised, us 1 
had no occasion to declare folly my uverseness to the 
employment.” 

Things went, liowovor, from bod to worse; tbe Nabob 
of the Carnatic presserl his claims, and the English 
support^ him agpiinst TuljajM. Rchwurtz saw the 
King's impending doom and could not proveut it, and in 
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a sense he felt the punishment vas a just judgment on 
the coiTuption and supeistitious blindness of his rule. It 
was not for want of warning but in face of the clearest 
light that this weak and miserable £ing had erred. " I 
am afraid,” writes Schwarts, “ Tanjore has filled up the 
measure of its sins and is giving up. Certainly the poor 
Bajah was blind and infatuated, otherwise he might have 
prevented the present misery that comes upon him. In 
January I was there the last time. I warned them and 
told them that in the present course they must perish. 
Manoziappa’s son said, 'What can we doP’ I answered, 
' Turn to Kim who can help you I ’ He said, ‘ It is not 
the way of the world P ' ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ the course of 
the world will undo you.’” 

Shortly afterwards the army moved to invade Tanjore 
and the ^ace was captured with hardly any resistance 
or loss, the poor afirighted King and hie family were 
made prisoners, the Nabob took the kingdom and its 
treasure, and Schwarta found himself and his work under 
new masters and at a dmadvantage. He appealed for 
more considerate treatment but was refuse^ and he 
reported the state of affairs to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, pointing out “ that many of the 
best families would not hesitate to become Christians, 
could it be shown how they could maintain themselves. 
But the difficulties are now greater than when Tanjore 
and the Marawar country had their own princes and 
governments, many thousands of the inhabitants having 
quitted the country for want of food and employment.” 
Happily, after the position had been discussed in England, 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
disapproved of what had taken place, and for the sake of 
British mterests the restoration of Tuljajee was carried 
out in April, 1776, and once more Shwartz felt that 
his infiuenoe was restored for the good of the work. But 
the contention which this new policy caused in Madras 
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again made it impossible for any amicable arraugemout 
to be madOj and tbe Council begged Scbirariz to bring 
the preSRuro of bis pemnal iuflueuco to boar upon the 
Eing, bnt tliis be refused to do as it would iuieifeit' with 
bis sacred functions. “ This is the cause,'’ be wriU‘8, 
“ of my not baving couTorsed with the Xing for six 
moutbs past. It is with great ivgrot iliul 1 have to 
inform you that be bus lately given way to a luxurious 
and dissipated life, so that little bo]>e can now lie 
entertained respecting bim." 

Meanwhile, to help tbe work at Tan jure, Keb warts 
mado himself pnificient in tbo Mnlirattu language and 
wrote a dialogue in that tongue ou tbo Obiistinu faith 
which was fruitf\il of good lesults. lie resolvnl to stay 
at Tanjoin and found much oausc for eneourugement in 
his converse with tlie DrabmiiiH, many of whom admitted 
that nothing bxit fear of oonHcr|neno«H ]>»> vented timm 
from being Christians. Tbe poor puppet of a King, 
bowovor, was rapidly going downhill, drink and 
sensuality bad done their woi'k, and bis authority was 
counting for little in any quoiier. A small ehureb a’us 
being built in tbe fort and Schwarts preached the upeniug 
sermon after tlie Gonorol of tlio Knglisb troops bad laid 
the foundation stone. The Madras Goverjimont wore 
anxious to mako Schwarts a handsome proaent of money 
for his work among tbe soldiei's and otlier servioeH, but 
be refused it, asking only for some bricks and lime to 
help to build bis ohurcb. 

It was just at this time, in Mareli, 1779, that he 
received on urgent summons to see Sir Thomas Ttumbold, 
tbe Governor at Madras. On bis arrival be was told that 
he was desired to undertake a very important mission 
to Hyder Ali at Seringapatam to discover bis real 
intentions and to assure bim of the peaceable thoughts of 
tbe English. ''As tbe intention of tbo journey in good 
and Christian, namely, to prevent the offusiou of human 
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blood and to preseire this country in peace, this 
comxmsBion mihtatea not against but highly becomes youi* 
sacred office and therefore we hope you will accept it/' 
This was an honour and yet it meant great danger; 
Schwartz made it a matter of much prayer and finally 
agreed to go, 'feeling that in so doing he was fulfilling 
the will of G-od. He had very carefully considered the 
question from all its bearings, as was his wont, and 
decided on three grounds, 1st, that its aim was to promote 
the blessings of peace; 2nd, because he could thereby 
preach the Gospel in many parts hitherto unvisited ; and 
3rd, the Company had shown him great kindness and he 
wished to return this with some gratitude. But he 
would accept no presents and not a single farthing would 
he take beyond his travelling expenses. He stayed a 
month at Caroor on his way, and with the assistance of 
hie only fellow-traveller, Sattiunaden, he preached to 
crowds of people and discussed privately the doctrines of 
Ghiistianity with many Brahmins, Afterwards he 
climbed the steep and dangerous path from Guzzulbatty, 
and being now in Mysore talked to the Brahmins in 
Hindustani, one of them telling him that ** Hyder is 
quite unconcerned as to religion; he has none himself 
and leaves everyone else to his choice.'^ In a short time 
he reached Seringapatam and his impressions of the place 
and an account of his reception by this despot are so 
admirably told in his journal that an extract, therefore, 
must be given in eastenso : 

The palace of Hyder Ali, built by himself, is very 
beautiful according to the style of Eastern architecture. 
It is entirely of hewn stone with numerous pillars. At 
the extremity of the pagoda stands the ancient palace of 
the Kings of Mysore. The former possessor of the throne, 
to whom Ali allows on annual income, still inhabits it. 
He has his servants, but is treated as a prisoner of state ; 
Hyder himself sometimes visits him and stands in his 
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presence us a servant. Tlius men of the world can 
dissemble. Tbo King’s sons are nil dead and the genenil 
opinion ]s that they were secretly dispatched. 

Opposite the palace is a largo square^ on two sides 
of which arc open buildings in which iho militaiy and 
civil servants of Hyder have tlunr appointed siationa for 
conducting public business. He can overlook ihem from 
his balcony, and us they arc required at appmuled times 
to be in the places assigned the in, to i*eceive the re points 
of the country and army, whoever has business to 
transact knows where to find them, lleiv reigns no pomp 
hut the utmost regularity and dispatch. . . , Though 
Hyder sometimos rewards his seiTiints, the nmin spring 
of action hero is temir. E%’eryoiic jierforms his ])arl from 
a motive of fear, well knowing the eoiise(|uenr‘i*s of* any 
neglect of duty. Persons of the highest us well as <»f 
the meanest condition are punished with Ihi^ same 
instrument. The tyrant keeps two hnuclrwl men with 
whips in constant readiness; and no day ])ass(^ without 
many being chastised. The (ioveriiov of a whole distri<it 
is whipped in the sumo niuiiiier as the moatiesl groom. 
Hyder treats them all alike. Even his two sons and his 
son-in-Juw are liable to the same cruel iisagi*. When 
any one of his highest ofBccrs has hmm tlius ]mblic1y 
flogged he does not allow him to resign his cunploymout 
but compels him to retain it, that the marks of tint wliip 
on his person may serve to deter him from ropuatiiig 
the ofEenoo; for he seems to think that almost all persons 
who seek to enrich themsolves aro devoid of all princijiles 
of honour. 

** Entering the palace ono ovoniug I observed in tho 
audience chamber a number of people sitting in an aiidi. 
By their dross I porcoived they were colli'clors of dislriids 
and in their countenunees the marks of unxictus fear were 
visible. I was informed by Uydor's Persian Heei‘c»lary that 
they were como to submit their uccounts. They api>eured 
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to me like crimiiLals expecting death. Yeiy few were able 
to lender them to Hydei’s satisfaction and in consequence 
dreadful punishments were daily inflicted. I hardly know 
whether to mention how one of these unhappy men was 
treated. The poor criminal was tied to a post, two men 
approached with whips and flogged him in the most cruel 
manner, the pointed nails lacerating his flesh. The cries 
of the wretched victim were most heart piercing. 

But notwithstanding this severity of punishment 
there are numbers who e.rgerly seek these lucrative 
employments and even out-bid each other. The Brahmins 
are the worst in this traffic. When one of them has 
obtained a distiiot ho fleeces the inhabitants without 
remorse. At length when called u]>oti by Hydor for his 
arrears he pleads poverty and liavicg undergone a 
flagdlation returns to renew his oxactionn. Can wo bo 
surprised if the people under such a (ioverument lose nil 
sense of shame? 

“Hyder’s army is under tho mauagomont of foar 
chief officers (called baschi). They may bo considered 
as paymasters but their office is not confined to pay- 
ing ike troops, as they have to provide for the 
recruiting service and to regulate niber military matters, 
being likewise judges lor the decision of private (jiuirnds. 
With these people I ofiun coiivorsod. Some of tliom 
speak Persian, others only Hindustani, and all are 
Mohammedans. They ouoo asked me what was the most 
acceptable prayer and to whom it ought to bo addressed? 
I explained to them that as sinful croutures and therefore 
deserving eternal death, wo could only approach tho 
Almighty in the name of tho Mediator, rTesus Christ, and 
then expounded the Lord’s Prayer. They next inquired 
whether the Lord Jesus in His Oospel hod fixed tho period 
of His coming and of tho day of judgment. In reply to 
this I explained to them tho doctrinos of tho Uospel, to 
some in Tamil, to others in Hindustani. As tho house- 
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hold of Hyder consiRtcd chiefly of IliahmiuR, 1 hod very 
frequent convorsations trith them. Some of them pfave nio 
very modest answers, whilst others avoided (lie discuNsioti 
and gave me to understand that they did uol eoiisider 
their teiuplos to have been built in vain, ‘ The building,’ 
1 replied, ‘ may be useful, but the idols you woi'ship are 
worlhloss.’ 

“Without the foil several hundred liSuropeiius ueru 
encamped, some of them wore h'roneh, otlieis (ieiniuii. 
I also met with u tew Malabar (.'hriitiuns, wbnui I 
had instructed at Trichinopoly. 'I'o find them in that 
eountr}', far from all Obristiaii ovdinauei's, utis )>ainfiil, 
but to renew the instruction uhich (hoy had fornuudy 
iveuived wus veiy oomfortabh^ Capiain linden, the 
commander of the German ti-oops, lent me his tent, in 
which I performed Divine Service every Snndu}, without 
asking permission, acting in this as one hontiii in 
vousoieuco to do his duty. Wo sang, preac'hed uiid pruyisl, 
no one prosnmiiig to hinder ns. The whol(‘ 1 eonsidered 
ns a kind providence of God. 

“To llyder’s paluco high and low eaine, im|niring of 
me the nature of (hu Ohristiaii doelrine, so (hut I (sinid 
speak us long as my sti'ongtU allowed, ilytlor's yotingm* 
sou (not Tippoo), seeing nio in the Dnrhar or linll of 
audience, saluted mo in a friendly manner and inviUsl ran 
to pay him a visit in his own uparlmeuis. 1 told him I 
would come most choorfully, providtHl his failier would give 
])ormisHiou, since to do so, without his onnsunt, might prove 
injurious both to himself aud to me. Of tilus he was 
iwrfectly aw'aro. Even the most inliniafe friends do not 
venture to speak their mind freely. Hyd»‘r has ovorywhere 
his spies, hut 1 knew very well that on tho subjec'l of 
rollgiou 1 might disconi'se day and night without hair of 
giving him tho least offouco. 

“ When 1 was ndmitlod to an uiulienne llytier bade 
mo sit next to him on tho floor, which wns ooverod with 
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the riclieBt carpets^ and I was not required to take off 
my shoes. He listened to all I had to say, expressed 
himself in a very frank and open manner, and told me 
that notwithstanding the Europeans had violated their 
public engagements, he was willing to live in peace with 
them. A letter was then read to me which had been 
prepared by his order. ^ In this letter,’ said be, ‘ I have 
stated the substance of our conversation but you will be 
able to give further explanations personally.’ Hyder 
seemed by this expression to consider my visit as the 
preliminary to a treaty of peace, but the Nabob at Madras 
defeated all these intentions. While sitting near Hyder 
I was struck with the expeditious manner in which the 
public business was dispatched. When he had ceased 
conversing with me some letters were read to him and he 
dictated an immediate answer. The secretaries hastened 
away, wrote the letter, read it before him and he affixed 
his seal to it. In this way many lettei's were written in 
the course of the evening. Hyder himself cun neither 
read nor write, but he has an excellent memory. Few 
have the courage to impose upon him. He ordei's one 
to write a letter and then has it read to him, after which 
he calls another and hears it read a second time, and if 
the secretary has not strictly conveyed his meaning, or has 
in the least deviated from his orders, his head pays for it, 
“ I frequently sat with him in a room adorned with 
jnarble pillars, opening into the garden, which though 
lot large, as it could not be in the fort, was neatly laid 
Kt with ti'ees which were grafted and bore two kinds of 
Iruit, rows of cypresses, fountains, etc. Observing a 
cumber of youths carrying earth in the garden, I 
inquired respecting them and was told that Hyder had 
established a battalion of boys, all of whom were orphans 
Eind whom he had taken under his protection, boai^ding 
and clothing them and furnishing them with wooden guns 
for the purpose of their exercise. This care of poor 
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OTphana really pleased me and I wisli our OuTemment 
would in this particular imitate tlie example and improve 
upon it, partionlarly as to religious instruction, so as it 
becomes Britons and as G-od will certainly requii'e it at 
our hands, who hath armed us with power, that we 
should use it chiefly for His seiwice and gloiy and not 
merely for our own. On the last evening, when 1 took 
my leave of Hyder, he requested me to speak Persian 
before him, as I had done with some of his attendants. 
Of this language he understood a little, but he does not 
speak it. I did so and explained the motives of my 
journey to him. ‘ You may perhaps wonder,’ said I, 
‘ what could have induced me, a priest, who has nothing 
to do with political concerns, to come to you, and that 
on on errand which does not properly belong to my 
sacerdotal functions. But as I was plainly told that the 
sole object of my journey was the preservation and 
confirmation of peace, and having witnessed more than 
once the misery and horrors attending on war, X thought 
within my own mind how happy I should esteem myself 
if I could be of service in cementing a durable friendship 
between the two Goveinmeuts, and thus securing the 
blessings of peace to this devoted country and its 
inhabitants. This 1 considered as a commission in no 
wise inconsistent with my office as a missionary of religion 
of peace.’ He said with great cordiality, 'Very well, 
very well I I am of the same opinion with you, and my 
only wish is that the English would live in peace with 
me. If they offer me the hand of peace and concord 
I shall not withdraw mine provided .’” 

What those provisions were was never known. The 
interview woe over, and apparently the tyrant must have 
showed to Schwarts his better side, for there was nothing 
in his actions to indicate any desire for peace or the good 
of humanity. A despot who pitilesidy slew his enemies 
without mercy, whoso offioisds high and low lived in a 
8 
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leign of abject terror, who bad depopulated entire distriote 
witb the sword and whose ferocity had not even the 
limitations of any religious consideration, was hardly the 
iwftTi to appreciate any proposals for peace and goodwill. 
On the other hand, it speaks well for the influence of 
a pure and fearless perso:^ity like that of Schwarts that 
he could have instantly inspired respeet and attention. 
When he left Hyder he found a han^me present in his 
palaquin, which he would have returned forthwith but 
the (^oialB assured him it would imperil their lives for 
him to act so contrary to the etiquette of Hyder’s court. 

Although in his journal no further particulars are 
given of this interview, amongst the papers of the late 
Mr. Huddleston was found a note of what Schwarts had 
told him respecting the attitude of Hyder, 

“ In his very flrst interview Hydei‘ told him that ho 
was made an instrument to cover intentions and views 
very different from the purity of his own mind, that the 
English had adopted the designs of his enemy (the Nabob) 
and that it was now too late to convince >iiiw that tbey had 
altered their polity or that they entertained any views 
really friendly towards him. He then requested Mr. 
Sohwarts not to renew the subject, but assuj^ him that 
for any other purpose he was welcome to stay in Seringa- 
patam and should reoeive every attention and might 
to his Durbar as often as he pleased, and thus remarkably 
concluded ' that he had also his free permission to try to 
convert any of his people to his religion, if he thought he 
could succeed, for ho was sure he would say nothing 
improper to them, or that would tend to injure his 
authority.’ ” 

Doubtless the oharaotei' of the English, as represented 
by the policy of the East India Company, fully justifled 
the Buspioions of Hyder) indeed, in the letter which 
Schwarts brought back, there was a haughty recital of 
the misdeeds of the Company, military and civil, and 
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conolnding vith these terrihle words, bespeaking the 
vindictiTe spirit of the writer: “ I Jum€ not yet taihen, my 
revenge and itieno matter. When suoh conduct is pursued 
what engagements will remain inviolate? I leave you 
to judge on whose part treaties and promises have been 
broken. You are acquainted with all things, it is right 
to act with prudence ami foresight.” 

There is every reason to believe that on his return 
Schwai'tz not only dischai-ged his mission but exhorted 
the authorities to play their part with honesty and 
straightforwardness, and this was not perhaps a welcome 
or acc^table admonition. Of this remarkable visit not a 
record remains iu the archives of the Company; possibly 
had such a faithful note been made it would have been 
a witness against the provocation and trickery which 
maired their administration. But Schwartz had done his 
duty and again he refused any personal advantage, even 
liuiidiog over to the Board at Madras the three hundred 
rupees given him by Hyder. All he would agree to was 
that an English orphan school might be built with some 
of it at Tanjore. 

Probably amongst the most distinguished of native 
rulers the name of Hyder All stands pre-eminent. He has 
been called the Napoleon of India, and considering his 
limitations as an Oriental, if only from the brilliance of 
his military tactics and personality among his armies, ho 
may deserve that high comparison. It is easy to denounce 
him as a bloodthirsty tyrant, and much of his character 
justifies that condemnation, but he had other traits which 
in fairness must be remembered. He lived in an age and 
a ooxmtzy where duplicity in politics was the rule rather 
than Iho exception, yet it is to his credit that he kept 
his word with the English, who were not always equally 
considerate as regards their obligations with him. 
Mounted on his white elqihont in his gaudy uniform of 
white satin and gold fiowers, vain of display as all his 
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fatliers weie, lie was the idol of his troops, who were 
animated hy the example of a man who had no fear 
and es^osed himself to any risks in leading them to 
victory. 

The victim of sensuality, he yet kept his head clear 
for business, and though he could not read a word he 
dictated several letters at the same time and his 
marvellous memory kepi him always in touch with the 
financial and political affairs of his kingdom. Schwartz 
has given us a picture of his court, and his interview 
represents Hyder in one of his best moods. He seemed 
a very G-allio in his religious views and used the Brahmin 
because it suited his purpose to be guided by the ablest 
and only educated men. There is no doubt he misled the 
pious Schwartz in letting him imagine that those boys 
were the objects of his charity and tender care. As a 
matter of fact, they simply represented his practice of 
carrying captive the young natives of any country which 
came into his hands. He was cruelly severe in his 
discipline and did not spare his own son when it was 
needed; his ferocity of revenge and his lust of plunder 
made him an unsparing enemy and an avaricious thief. 
And yet, as we have seen in his talk with SchwaiHiz, there 
was a better side of him and he had a desire at least 
after truth and justice. It is quite a natural question, 
when reviewing such a character, to ask oneself what 
Hyder Ali might have been had he embraced the Christian 
faith. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE STBAQT BBQmS TO TELL. 


Tub truce which followed the visit of Sohwarte to Hyder 
Ali was short lived. While the missiouaiy, not without 
many misgivings, had returned to complete his church and 
care for his flock, the storm clouds were already on the 
horizon. His health he finds is not quite so good, the 
arduous travelling and exposure, in addition to constant 
preaching work, has begun to tell on him. He complains 
in some of his letters of pains in his shoulder and side. He 
is thankful that he can still go out as usual. " For 
though I was not confined,” he writes, “ my right arm 
gave me so much pain that I was unfit to write, nay to 
hold a book with it. But now it is much better by the 
mercy of God. He is the author and presorver of our 
lives.” 

“ If He be pleased to let us stand for some time U may 
He grant us strength to live to His glory and praise ! Uur 
time is in His hand.” He is shocked at the luxurious and 
sinful life which the Europeans are living, naraleiw and 
corrupt, on the edge of a volcano but blind to consequences. 
This degeneration in the character of the white men utterly 
discredited them in the dark watchful eyes of the natives. 
The tearing up of treaties and breaking of solemn promises 
had exasperated Hyder Ali and made him resolve to sweep 
the English with their rotten government into the sea. His 
ambition was like a roaring furnace; while the enemies 
were fiddling and dancing he was preparing the immense 
army of nearly an hundred thousand well trained men, led 
by French ofBcers and equipped for immediate battle. He 
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swept onward, wasting, burning, killing, behind biwi a 
smoking desolation and before him a terror struck and 
fleeing people. His objective was Madras and then a clean 
sweep of the enemy all through the Carnatic. It seems 
inconceiTable that the Goyemment could, from sheer 
apathy, wilful ignorance and vicious living, become so in- 
competent as to make no provision for defence and take no 
notice of impending doom until the black clouds of smoke 
and lurid flames almost reached the City. Here is the 
comment of Schwartz upon the position: 

“ Our leaders pursued other things ; the welfare of the 
public was entirely forgotten, private interests, pleasure, 
luxui-y were come to a stupendous height. They were 
warned three months before Hyder’s invasion but they 
demised the warning saying, ‘ Hyder might as wdl fly as 
come into the Carnatic 1 ’ None could persuade them to 
the contrary till they saw his horse at their garden houses. 
Then consternation seized them, nothing but confusion was 
visible. Hyder pursued his plan, took one fort after 
another, till he got possession of Arcot. . . . Now what 
is to be doneP I say with Jeremy ! ‘ Be thou not terrible 
unto me, 0 Ged *. This calamity is from the Lord and 
doubtless He intends to purge us from oui* sins and take 
away our dross . . . our infldelity, our contempt of divine 
things is beyond description and brings upon us the wrath 
of God. Heathens and nominal Christians were asleep 
and minding nothing but the things of this world. Who 
knows but they may arise on hearing the thundering voice 
of the law.” 

The grain stores having been destroyed by the enemy, 
no seed was sown, no harvest could be reaped, and famine, 
gaunt and deadly, stalked through tho land. No strong 
men were left, only wandering skeletons were met within 
the miserable and devastated village. Hyder carried ofl 
the healthy children and the flower of the people, the rest 
were left to die, as Schwartz says ; " When passing through 
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tlie BtreetB esrlj in tiie morning, the dead were lying in 
heapB on the dnnghillB." And here in this extremity we 
Bee tbe forethought and practical wiedom of Schvartz. 
With the anticipation of Buoh a famine he had purchased 
twelve thousand bushels of rice, and when it seemed as if 
the soldiers would die for want of food, he went to the 
natives, who had lost all confidence in the word of a 
European, and got them to bring in their n.TiiTnn.lii and 
stores, making himself personally responsible that they 
should be duly paid. "I afterwards settled with the 
natives and they went home quite satisfied. The Lord also 
enabled me to consider the poor, so that I had it in my 
power to feed a large number for the space of seventeen 
months." 

“ Our fort,” he writes, “ contained the best part of the 
inhabitants of the country, who flocked hither to escape 
the unrelenting cruelty of the enemy. Daily we conversed 
with these people and tried to convince them of the 
vanity of their idols and to induce them to return to 
the living G-od. They readily own the superior excellence 
of the Christian doctrine, but remain in their deplorable 
errors for various frivolous reasons. It were to be wished 
that the country people having sufi'ered nearly four years 
all manners of calamity would consider the things which 
belong to their eternal welfare, for which my assistants 
pray and labour in conjunction with me. But though this 
fruit of our labour has not hitherto answered our wishes, 
still I am happy in being made an mstrument of Providence 
to instruct some and to warn others. Who knows but there 
may come a time when others may reap what we are 
sowing.’' 

This was the period when another crisis had arisen in 
the ginat political drama of Indian history, and again, to 
save the situation, another great Englishman entered the 
field. What dive had won, it was the duty of Warren 
Hastings to hold and make sure. He had not only to stent 
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the warlike onrush of a man like Hyder Ali hut he had to 
counterplot and play successfully ^e wily stratagems of 
native intrigue. He saved the Company from banj^ptoy 
and made the path of English government safe and possible 
in India, yet he ended sadly, harried to death by the bitter- 
ness of his enemies at home, and the proud head, which 
overawed the East, bowed m heart-break in his native 
land. 

Of Warren Hastings it has been truly said as regards 
these closing years of persecution and bitterness : 

“ His life, his heroism, his proud reserve and confident 
assurance that all his failings and faults arose from a 
single-minded desire to carry out the intentions of his 
time, are summed up in the words by which he declared 
his own vindication and his accuser's condemnation : 

" ‘ I gave you all, and you have rewarded me with 
confiscation, disgrace and a life of impeachment.’ ” 

This terrible fighting gave evidence of the high r^aid 
in which Schwartz was held by both combatants. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the English whose cause he had 
served so well in a diplomatic mission should be glad to 
give him every advantage, but it is remarkable that a 
tyrant like Hyder Ali should give oiders to his officers ‘ to 
permit the venerable padi-e to pass unmolested and to show 
him respect and kindness, for he is a holy man and means 
no harm to my government." 

The death of Hyder Ali in 1782 did not end the war. 
His son Tippoo, exceeding his father in cruelty ami 
vindictive oppression, was inspired to retrieve his reverses 
and carry the confiiot against the English to the bitter 
end. For a time, however, the tide of war was against his 
arms and, the French troops having left him on the 
declaration of peace in Europe, the En glish Commander 
Fullerton was advancing upon Mysore itself, when he was 
stopped by the half hearted policy of the Madras Govern- 
ment, who had received from Tippoo a request for peace. 
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Once more in tiieix difficulty an appeal was made, thiH 
time by Lord Macartney, to Schwarts, that he should 
accompany the oommisaionerB on their visit to Tippoo’s 
camp, to which, for the same just reasons as before, ho 
agreed. At the same time he pointed out in plainest terms 
the folly of stopping Colonel Fullerton when he had an 
enemy at a disadvantage, and forecasted further trouble, if 
indeed it did not render his mission futile. In his 
conversation with this brave officer he fully sympathispil 
with him in the disappointment and gi'eatly regretted the 
step that had been taken. 

In writing to the Madras Government Colonel Fullei-tou 
in a veiy handsome manner acknowledged the value of the 
service of the missionary. 

“ On our second march we were visited by the Itev. Mr. 
Schwartz whom your Lordship and the Bool'd requested to 
proceed as a faithful interpreter between Tippoo and the 
commissioners. The knowledge and the intogrity of this 
irreproachable missionary have retrieved the ohanicter of 
the Europeans from imputations of general depravity." 

The attempt to reach Tippoo iu accordance with Lord 
Macartney's wishes was frustrated by the turning buck of 
Schwartz for some unknown reason, whether it was 
because, unlike his father, Tippoo, in his dcsiro to insult 
an Englishman, did not hesitate to show disrospoct t4) this 
aged missionary, or because he did not mean to confer 
until the district of Mangaloro was in his possession. 
Schwartz said that he would have been very glad to have 
helped to make peace but ho was thankful he was spaml 
the strain for he was far from woll, and when a further 
request was mode he felt justified in declining it. Thougli 
he could not go himself he prayed earaestly that the 
commissioners might be guided aright iu their intei'view 
with this violent man. He also sees behind all this whut 
a tragedy of misery, sin and cruelty is g^ing on. 

“ I entreat God to bless thorn," he says, “ with wisdom, 
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reBolntion and integrily, to settle the husmess to the 
welfare of this poor country. But alas I We ourselves 
are so divided — one pulls one way, the other quite a 
difierent one. When one considers all, high and low, rich 
and poor, rulers and those that are ruled, one is struck 
with grief and a variety of passions. What blindness, 
insensibility, and obstinacy, greediness, and rapaciousness. 
A. thousand times I think with myself : ‘ Good God, must 
all these people — ^must they all give a strict account 

of their lives — must they all appear before the tribunal 
of Jesus, the mediator and judge P How little do they 
mind their end, and the consequences of their lives P ’ ” 
There is no doubt that at this time Schwartz was feeling 
the effect of his long life of incessant work, and in his 
letters to his friends he asks their prayers that more 
strength may be given him. He tells that while at present 
in no position of pain, his weakness is great and that speak- 
ing or walking so fatigue him that he can hardly stand. 
He has spent so many years in the work, under a trying 
climate, without any fulough, that it is no wonder that 
he begins to fail under the burden of a labour he has home 
so long. Not that he complained; Schwartz was one of 
those men who consider themselves last and scorn to make 
much of either their physical pains or their di£5.cult 
oiroumstances. He dismisses the question of his illness 
with almost an apology for referring to it. 

“ Enough of this, age comes upon me, 1 have no reason 
therefore to wonder at weakness. If the mind be sound 
all is well, the rest we shall quit when we enter into the 
grave. That will cure all our bodily indispositions. . . . 
Our time is short. Within some days I have sojourned in 
this country thirty-four years. The end of my journey is, 
even according to the course of nature, near. May I not 
flag I May my last days be my best I ” 

Pew missionaries either then or since have preached so 
many sermoas, every one worked out with so much care- 
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fulneBS and bo rich in thought. And yet he had no time 
to prepare in the ordinary sense; he never wrote out hin 
sermojiB and was content with putting on a piece of paper 
the principal points of his discourse, which was otherwise 
quite extempore. Prom one of these notes a brief extract 
will he interesting; he is speaking on the condition of a 
believer and how love, his favourite theme, must be 
paramount in his heart. ** Let us now represent a person 
truly believing in Jesus and united to Him, washed from 
his sins, strengthened by His Spirit, and cheered with the 
hope of an unspeakably glorious crown hereafter. Being 
endowed with such a gracious faith and lively hope, what 
shall he doP What will be the effect of such u faith or 
hopoP Love towards God and all men. A person that is 
blessed with such faith and hope cannot but love God and 
all mankind and that from the bottom of his heuit. Ho 
looks upon Ood as his Father who has loved him in an 
unspeakable manner, who sent His only begotten Son into 
the world for his eternal happiness, who has called him out 
of darkness into marvellous light, who has blessed him with 
pardon, peace and hope, and this heartily incliiies him to 
love Him sincerely and ardently. The conclnstoji which 
St. John draws from the love of God towards us is very 
natural. ‘ Wo love him booaiise ho first loved us.’ Such 
a Ohristian will esteem and venerate, adore and praiso Go<l, 
koep His commandments, His Sabbath Bay, His word. 
Love will teach him all this. His soul and body he will 
present as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God, 
which will be his roasoiuble service. Such an one will not 
be conformed to this world but transformed by the renewing 
of his mind, that he may prove what is that good and 
aoeeptable and perfect will of God. Whether ho eats or 
drinks, or whatever he docs, he will endeavour to do it to 
the glory of God. 

“ Let us seriously examine our hearts and lives whether 
we haye loved God in such a mtuonor, Have we vouorated 
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Him and His Divine Name above all P Have we delighted 
in Trim BO as to renounce sinful pleasures P Have we 
endeavoured to glorify God or to promote the bonjour of 
His Name among those with whom we liveP Have we 
worshipped Him privately and publicly, in such a manner 
ns to inspire others with devotion P Have we kept the 
Lord’s Day m a holy manner P 

“ And as he loves God he will likewise love his neigh- 
bour, and that not only eztonally but from his heart. 
The sense of the love of God will be to him instead of a 
thousand commandments. He will love the souls of his 
fellow 01‘eatiu'es, the ignore ut he will lusiruct by woid and 
example, the wicked he will endeavoiu’ to convert and lead 
them into the path of pity; the poor and afflicted he will 
assist, nourish and comfoi't, according to the ability which 
God hath given him. He will take care not to oftend or 
injure his neighbour, either in his fortune or his name. So 
that backbiting, envy, strife, malice will be far from him, 
and all this will flow from a principle of faith and hope. 

“ What a happiness it would be if all Christians were 
actuated by such love or desire of making others happy 
here and hereafter! 

Let us therefore ask you seriously before that God 
who knows your hearts and ways, do you love your neigh- 
bours sincerely P Is it the bent of your lives not only to 
honour your God but likewise to make your fellow 
creatures happy P Have you showed a tender regard to 
their eternal welfare P You see thousands before your 
eyes sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. Have 
you endeavoured at least by your example to convince 
them of the punty and excellence of your religion P Have 
you discouraged vice and wickedness or have you promoted 
it and so laid a stumbling block before your ignorant and 
careless fellow-creatures P Have you assisted the poor and 
needy in their distressful circumstances or have you been 
rega^ess of their misery P 
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“ Let UB examine our hearts seriously and whatever we 
find in our behaviour to have been against the will of God 
lei us immediately repent of it and beg forgiveness in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Cultivate these three principles, 
faith, hope, and love, and you will glorify God, enjoy true 
happiness and edify your iellow-creaturen — ^whioh Gotl 
grant I ” 

Travelling into Tinnevelley, we find Sohwurls busy 
establishing a Christian chm'oh at PulamcoLla where a 
number of converts had gathemd together and with the 
help of some English gentlemen hud built a little church, 
and here ho preached to a good congregation, with eighty 
persons, to whom he udiuinistered tho Rucrament. He is 
nut, howevei', unmindful of the need of discipline and some 
elements in tho church were rather unsatisfactory. “ But 
this,” he adds, “ is uo more than whut arc usually united 
togethei', wheat and chulf.” 

The worldlincRH of tho European ruHideuts was always 
a disturbing aspect in the eyes of Rchwartis, and urritiug to 
his friend Mr. Chambers on 20th July, 1780, he spouks of 
these things, knowing that bin coiTcspoiident as an enruost 
Christian will appreciate whut ho says : 

“ How much is scinuuderod away in whut is eullod 
fashionable living, to no purjioso but rather to the worst I 
Health, strength, oonsoieuoo, and the sweetest sense of tho 
favour of God are lost — ^for whut I Though we are not 
to serve God for the sake of temporal advantages, we shall 
find that true unfeigned ‘ godliness ’ is profitable even to 
all things, having promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come I Tho people of the world love both. 
Their tumultuous mirth does not deserve tho numo of joy 
and is always dosely attended and embittoi'cd by unspeak- 
able disquietude and anxiety, which they must feol so soon 
as they begin to reflect. . . . 

“Be this our aim— and may our hearts (ah I our 
slippery hearts) never swerve from the path to that 
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heayenly Canaan 1 May we never murmiir or Inst after 
the things which we have once renounced! May we be 
faithful unto death and so realize the crown of life! 
fiemember me likewise when you come before the throne of 
mercy that my approaching age may not be unfruitful but 
blessed.” 
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MBAiminxE, uialtei's were not veiy settled in Tanjore, and 
Schwarts! on his return found the people almost in rebellion 
and the Eajah in great straits because the Government at 
Madras were pressing him for tribute. All was turmoil 
and the political atmosphere was charged with storm, into 
the midst of which the old missionary came to bring a little 
peace and coniidenoo. His first duty was to write to Sir 
John Macpherson, the Governor-General, and put in a plea 
for a more tender consideration for his old friend the 
Uajah, notwithstanding all his shoi-tcomings. 

“ Now my dear sir,” he writes, “ will you permit an 
old friend to intercede for ibis poor country and the 
dejected Eajah, raquesting not to use violent or coercive 
measures to get the immediate payment of the arrears, 
which would throw the country into a deplorable and 
ruinous state, but rather to admonish him to rule his 
subjects with more justice and equity.” 

We get from his letters at this periml references to the 
political trouble which was making his eflortB as a 
missionary very difficult, the people resenting oppression, 
the policy of the English rq>reseuted by the Company 
changing continually with the fluctuation of their aniat>i»a 
with the native rulers, agriculture at a standstill, and the 
sepoys in a state of mutiny because they can get no pay. 
“ It is truly mdancholy,” he writes, ” that nothing but 
fear will incline us to do justice to them. By these v^eans 
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all discipline is relaxed, the officers lose that respect which 
is due to their ranh and station, and the Sepoys become 
insolent. This has been the case not only in time o{ war, 
but now in the time of peace. May Ood help os to consider 
the things which belong to our peace in all respects.” But 
amidst these difficulties he works hard to consolidate the 
little gatherings of Christians which look to him as a 
spiiitual father and is busy with the schools, the interest 
of the children always lying so near his heart. Schwarts 
is full of faith, and his sunny presence brings confidence 
and hope wherever he goes ; of such a man one might well 
say that he was a happy saint with an optimistic view 
under the most depressing circumstances. In so many 
respects he was ahead of his age, seeing possibilities which 
had not yet been revealed to the few Missionary Societies 
existing, at any rate in England, and drawing confidence 
and encouragement from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Ehowledge, which had so well suppoited him in 
all his aims. 

Still the old heart searchings kept bim very humble; 
his letters, with scarcely an exception, indicate this 
inoreasing sense of need of watchfulness and a quiet 
walking with God. He reminds a friend that what we 
want is not so much urgent petition to God in difficulty 
and peril but a steadfast resting upon Him, in personal and 
unbroken converse. He quotes how a friend once asked 
Prstnoke of the Orphan House at Halle how he kept his 
peace of mind. The reply was “ By stirring up my mind 
a hundred times a day ! Wherever I am, whatever I do, 
I say ‘ Blessed Jesus, have 1 truly a share in Thy redemp- 
tion? Are my sins forgiven? Am I guided by Thy 
Spirit? Thine 1 am. Wash me again and again. 
Strengthen me.’ By this constant oonvei'se with Jesus I 
have enjoyed serenity of mind and a settled peace in my 
heart.” 

In reviewing his work from time to time he thanks God 
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for tlie practical evidence of the word preached to the 
soldiers in his capacity as chaplain to the garrison at 
Tanjore. Both on Sunday and week evening services the 
men come in good numbers. “ To this they are encouraged 
by their ofiEicerB, who all confessed that corporal punish- 
ments had ceased from the time that the regiment began 
to relish religious instruction." 

He found less encouragement in dealing with Tuljajee, 
the Bajah of Tanjore, who, broken in health and spirit, 
the victim of vice and rapacity, mourning miserably the 
loss of his son, was rapidly going downhill. His 
servants were doing as they liked, and a new Sirkeel or 
principal o£Scer, named Baba, was helping himself to the 
treasury, oppressing the poor down-trodden people. 
Schwai'tz woidd stand no nonsense from this man. In a 
letter to the English I'esident, Mr. Huddleston, he strongly 
denounces him. “ If the Bajah will let him go on in this 
manner, my being a mediator is hypocriqr* The Bajah 
and Baba are entirely mistaken if they think that 1 would 
sacrifice truth or integrity to oppression and low cunning. 
1 am heartily tired of their behaviour and shall mention it 
in plainest terms to them and the governor.’’ In the end 
the Government were compellod to take charge of 
Tanjore and in its administration asked Schwarts to take a 
seat on the Committee with this well deserved compliment ; 
“ Happy indeed would it be for this country, for the 
Company and for the Bajah himself, when his eyes should 
be open, if he possessed the whole authority and were 
invested with power to execute all the measures that his 
wisdom and benevolence would suggest." He accepted this 
honorary position on condition that he was to be a party 
to no coercive measures towards the unfortunate Bajah ; at 
the same time he will not allow his friendly interest in the 
past to bias him as to his attitude of injustice towards his 
people. ” This I have declared more than once, when £ 
humbly entreated him to have mercy on his subjects, for 
9 
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vMch plain declaration 1 lost in some degree his good 
opinion." Soon this ruler found that his people would 
hare nothing to do with his promises of amendment and 
began to leave the country in despair. The Bajoh appealed 
to Schwarts to intervene on his behalf and such was his 
personal influence that seven thousand of these emigrants 
returned again to their homes, saying to the aged mission- 
ary, their true friend, “ As you have shown kindness to 
us, we intend to work night and day to manifest our regard 
for you.” 

Amongst the many friends and fellow-workers of 
Schwarts, the name of his young pastor, John Caspar 
Eohlhofi, will ever be associated. He was the son of the 
venerable John Balthasar Eohlhoff who for fifty years hud 
laboured so well and faithfully in the field. It is not 
surprising that Schwarts took such a special interest in this 
young man, for he was his son in the faith. He speaks of 
this with great simplicity and thankfulness : ” Prom his 
younger years I instructed him in Christianity, English, 
German and some country languages. Having been 
instructed for several years it pleased Ged to awaken him 
to a sense of his own sinfulness and to raise in his mind a 
hanger and thirst after the righteousness of Jesus. He 
then prayed, wept and meditated, and in short he became 
a very agreeable companion to me. His improvement in 
knowledge I observed with delight.” 

And now at Tranquebar on the 23rd of January, 1787, 
a large congregation is gathered of Europeans and their 
families, with the native Christians, to the Ordination 
Service of this young missionary of promise. His old 
father sits by his side and Schwarts preaches the sermon 
from 2 Tim. ii. 1 : “ Thou therefore my son be strong 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” After his ordination 
the young preacher ascended the pulpit and preached in 
Tamil and the meeting concluded with some faithful words 
from the missionaries present and the sacramental service, 
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It was most impressiTe and it is a pleasure to know that 
the ministry' thus begun was continued through many 
years qC faithful and successful work. 

The interest of Schwarts in another young man, in this 
instance a native prince, forms one of the most striking 
incidents of his work. It shows the tenderness and 
fctherly care, the fearless loyalty to the right and the wise 
direction which the old missionary devoted to one who 
never forgot his protector and friend. The story of 
Serfogee must he told here. 

Tuljajoe, the Eajah, according to the custom of his 
country, being now ^ildless, for he had lost by death his 
son, his daughter, and his grandson, adopted as sou the 
ten-year-old boy of his cousin and, after formally acquaint- 
ing the English governor of the fact, on the 20th January, 
1787, he sent for Schwarts to bless the child. “This is 
not my son,” said he, “ but yours, into your hands I deliver 
him.” And the old missionary re-vei-ently replies : “ May 
this child become a child of God.” Later on with much 
emotion the Itajah begs a fa'vour of his friend : “ I appoint 
you guardian of this child, I intend to give him over to 
your care, or literally to put his hands into yours.” 

But Schwarts hesitated to take this responsibility, 
pointing out to the Bajah how he was leaving this boy 'with 
a support “ like a garden -without a fence,” and amid the 
bickerings and jealousies of the palace his life would be 
endangered and it would be di£GioiUt to protect him, though 
he would gladly see him from time to time. He urged him 
to make his brother the proper guardian of the boy. “ Tou 
have a brother,” Schwarts said, “ deliver the child to him, 
charge him to educate and treat him as his own son till 
he is grown up. Thus his health and life may be preserved 
and the welfare of the country may be secured.” To this 
advice the old Itajah strongly objected at first, for this 
brother of his was not by any means a satisfactory relative, 
even his legitimacy was doubtful, and it was only after an 
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mterriew with his mother, who strongly supported the 
proposition of Schwarts, that it was agreed to. 

There is no doubt that Schwarts rejected this pfler of 
the guardianship of Serfogee because it would have placed 
him in a position of political responsibility in the govern- 
ment of the country, amounting to a regency. This, of 
course, would be quite incompatible with his work as a 
missionary. The position was a very difficult and em- 
barrassing one, needing the utmost caution, for, on the one 
hand, Schwarts was anxious to stand by the boy at the 
affecting request of the Bajah (who had evidently not much 
longer to live), and, on the other hand, he must hold him- 
self aloof from any entanglements as regards the conduct 
of the country during his minority. But it will be seen how 
lovingly and faithfully the old missionary until the day 
of his death fulfilled the moral guardianship of Serfogee 
which he from that moment accepted as a solemn charge. 
The next morning the decrepit and worn out Bajah 
summoned the English resident, Mr. Huddleston, and 
Colonel Stuart, the Commander of the garrison, with Mr. 
Schwarts to his chamber, where his brother and Serfogee 
with the principal officers were also assembled. He 
explained his will as regards the boy, agreed to his brother 
acting as Begent, but when Serfogee was old enough to 
take the throne, he trusted the Company would “ maintain 
him and his heirs on the tkrone as long as the sun and 
moon should endure.” He was told by his visitors that 
this would be done and then he exclaimed : *' This assurance 
comforts me in my last hours.” 

A few days afterwards the old man died, and, although 
his body was burned, no woman mounted the pile 
to die, a significant fact, seeing that at this time the 
suttee was still the practice of the law. Troubles 
soon arose, however, over the succession; Ameer Sing 
was not disposed to act as simply regent and guardian, 
and eventually the Governor was persuaded to refer the 
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question of title to a meeting of pundits, who, under the 
influence of bribes, reported that by the religious laws of 
the Shhsters Ameer Sing should take the throne. For a 
time things went well, Schwartz was allowed to build 
schools and the money promised under the will of the late 
Bajah was supplied. Wherever Schwartz went the import- 
ance of providing schools for the native boys and girls was 
uppermost in his thoughts. At Vepery, where Lady 
Campbell had established an asylum for female orphans, 
he was much interested. “ The children read to me," he 
writes, “showed me their copy-books, their sewing and 
knitting, and recited their catechism. I expressed a wish 
to catechise them (by extemporaneous questions), but they 
were not accustomed to it. I observed ‘ that mere learning 
by head would be of very little use to the children. ’ 
‘ True,’ Lady Campbell answeml, ‘ but where shall we find 
persons to catechise them in a useful manner P’ I have 
often mentioned this subject since and trust that Qod will 
point out the means." To these institutions the Govern- 
ment at Madras made liberal contributions and Schwartz 
asked for the same support to be granted to Tanjore. He 
saw how the provincial schools were succeeding at Palam- 
cotta. These were not places where the doctrines of 
Christianity were taught but he always appreciated the 
indirect advantage to the spiritual wdfare which these 
institutions obtained. His words are wise and explicit in 
speaking of the value of such schools. “ They consist 
chiefly," he says, in writing to the Society, “ of children of 
Brahmins and merchants who read and write Bnglisli. 
Their intention doubtless is to learn the English language 
with a view to thou temporal welfare, but they thereby 
become bettor acquainted with good principles. No 
deceitful methods are used to bring them over to tlie saving 
doctrines of Christ; though the most earnest wishes are 
entertained that th^ may all come to the knowlodgo of 
God and of Jesus Christ whom He hath sent." 
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At Tanjore one of these schools was filled 'with children 
from the best families, and the jonng men from the 
seminanes obtained good situations under the Government 
at Madras. Schwarts looked forward to developing in thin 
direction a residential academy for catechists and was very 
anxious to start a pro'vincial school at Combaconum, which 
was a very idolatrous place. But 'with the Rajah Ameer 
Sing he ^d not find such a favourable reception of his 
plans as with the old Ring Tuljajee, his predecessor. On 
this point he had the following conversation : “ I spoke 
with the Rajah on the subject, but he seemed not to approve 
of it and afterwards sent to inform me of his disapproba- 
tion. I went to him and inquired how it was that he did 
not approve of it, especially when everyone was left at 
liberty to have Hindustani, Persian, Mahratta, and 
Malabar Schools. ' But,’ I said, ‘ the true reason of your 
disapprobation is a fear* that many would be converted to 
the Christian religion. I wish you would all devote your- 
selves to the service of the true God. 1 have assisted you 
in many troubles and 'will you now treat me as an enemy P 
Is this right P’ He answered, ‘No, that is not my 
meaning, but it has never been the custom.' ‘ Ought it 
then,’ 1 replied, ‘ always to remain soP There has been 
much done already that never was the custom.’ He said, 
‘ Good, good, 1 will do it.’ ” 

One of the difficulties which exercised his mind 
especially at this time was the question of caste and here 
again his far sighted policy endeavoured to bring the 
]ieopIe together, especially in divine woi-ship. One day 
while waiting to see the Rajah a Brahmin challenged him, 
“ Mr. Schwartz, do you not think it a very bad thing to 
touch a PariahP” “ 0 yes,” he replied, “a very bad 
thing.” The Brahmin saw that something more was 
meant by his auswor, so bo said, ” But, Mr. Schwartz, what 
do you mean by a Pariah P ” “I mean,” was the rejoinder, 
” a thief, a liar, a slanderer, a drunkard, an adulterer, a 
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proud man.” “ 0 then,” said the Brahmin hastily, “ we 
are all Pariahs ! ” 

Meanwhile the new Eajah of Tanjore was causing 
increased trouble ; history was repeating itself, for he had 
appointed an unscrupulous man as his sirkeel who also 
simply exacted bribes and corrupted justice. Schwarts 
promptly reported this state of things to the Government 
at Madras and it was decided to administer the state with 
the help of Schwarts and Mr. Petrie, a commissioner. 
This led to a strong remonstrance against the confinement 
of the boy Serfogee in what was equal to a prison and the 
neglect and unkind treatment he received. There was 
little doubt that Ameer Sing, who had taken such solemn 
pledges to protect and care for him, had intended to hide 
him away and if possible get rid of him. It was a moment 
of peril for the boy and demanded instant action. 
Schwarts, with an English gentleman, went to the palace, 
asked for Serfogee aiul taking him by the hand told him 
to follow. The Bajah, alarmed, implored that the boy 
should not be removed, promising that he should be well 
cared for. Schwarts consented, but slept by the boy all 
night and never left him until twelve sepoys of the 23rd 
Begiment were set to guard. Schwarts afterwards wrote 
a long report to the Oounoil at Madras, narrating the 
corrupt condition of the Bajah’s government and that it 
was imperative that the boy should be placed in more 
security, be properly educated and provided for. Not only 
so, but Schwarts prepared and submitted a clear and most 
able plan for the administration of justice in Tanjore. 
This long and statesmanlike document is a proof of his 
remarkable knowledge and exi>erienoe of the needs of the 
people. "It is acknowledged,” he writes, "that the 
admhiistration of justice is the basis of the true welfare 
of a coun^.” 

But this excellent reform, while appreciated by the 
Government at Madras, did not find equal favour at the 
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court of Tanjore. The Sajah, dinsipated, diseased and 
weak minded, was more and more in the hands of the 
rapacious intriguing people around him, nominally his 
servants but really hie masters. 

In the meantime Schwartz pursued his work in spite of 
many hindrances, opening fresh schools and utilizing the 
native catechists. One of these was 01 ‘dained at this time, 
Sattianaden, a man of high character and some talents. 
Schwartz, >mting of his qualifications lor the work of a 
minister, gives him high praise, “ His whole deportment 
evinces clearly the integrity of his heart. His humble, 
disinterested and believing walk has been made so evident 
to me and others that I may say with truth I have never 
met with his equal among the natives in this country. His 
love to Christ and his desire to he useful to his countrymen 
are quite appareut. His gilts in preaching afiloi-d universal 
sati^aotion. His love to the poor is extraordinary.” 

The ordination of Sattianaden was a step of much 
importance, for it inaugurated a new era of utilizing native 
help in the Indian mission field. His sermon was 
considered by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge to be worthy of publication and he was also 
much cheered by a very kind letter the secretary sent him 
with the good wishes of the Society for the success of his 
ministry. In a letter to Mr. J aenick^, his fellow worker at 
Falamcotta, Sattianaden makes a grateful and affectionate 
reference to Schwartz. 

“ When I contemplate the ways of God by which He 
led me I om full of admiration and praise. I was once a 
heathen, who did not know Him and He called me by His 
faithful servant Mr. Schwartz. This, my venerable father, 
received and instructed me. His exwtions by day and 
night tended to bring me to repentance towards God and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, to produce in me 
fruits meet for repentance, to induce me to lead a Godly 
and holy life and to grow in knowledge and in every grace 
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and virtue. He did not destine me to worldly concerns 
but appointed me to bring my nation to tbe knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Cbrist wbom He sent to redeem tbe 
world.” 

Meanwhile the work at Tanjore progressed. Schwartz 
mentions with thankfulness that in the year when he 
attained the age of sizty-five no less than eighty-seven 
heathen had been baptized and that he had heartily 
welcomed the new missionary Mr. Gaemmerer at 
Tranquebax, who had begun well. This new comer, 
writing home, speaks of the anticipation he felt of meeting 
Schwartz and how his heart was kindled when that hope 
was raalized. His letters contain a few pictures of the old 
Toteran. “ Sincere esteem and reverence penetrated my 
soul when I saw this worthy man with his snow white hair. 
Integrity and truth beamed in his ^es. He embraced me 
and tliuiikod God that He had lead me to ibis country. . . . 
Nothing could possibly afUord me more lively satisfaction 
than the society of Mx, Schwartz. His unfeigned i>iety, 
his real and conscientious attention to oveiy branch of his 
duties, his sincerity — ^iu short, his whole domeunour fills 
me with reverouco and admiration. He treated mo like a 
brather or rather like a tender parent and instructed me in 
the most agreeable manner in idle Malabar language. . . . 
Many an ovoning passed away as if it had been but a single 
moment, so exceedingly interesting proved the conversa- 
tion of this truly venerable man and his rolatioiis of tbo 
singular and merciful guidance of God, of which ho had 
experienced so many proofs throughout his life, but 
particularly during the dreadful wars of India. The 
account ho gave of the many dangers to which his life bad 
been exposed and the wonderful manner in which it was 
oftou preserved, his tender and grateful afleotiou towards 
G(kI, his fervent prayers and thanksgivings, his gentle 
exhortions constantly to live as in the presence of God, 
zealously to preach the Gospel and entirely to resign our- 
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selveB to God’s kind proridence— all this bronght many a 
tear into my eyes and I oonld not but ardently wish Giat 
I might one day resemble Schwartz. His disinterested- 
ness, his honourable manner of conducting public business, 
procured him the general esteem both of Europeans and 
Hindus. Erery one loved and respected him, from the 
King of Tanjore to the humblest native. 

“ Hoi was he less feared, for he reproved them without 
respect to situation and rank when their conduct deserved 
condemnation, and he told all persons, without distinction, 
what they ought to do and what to avoid, to promote their 
temporal and eternal welfare. The King frequently 
observed that in this world much was afEeoted by presents 
and gold, and he himself had done much by these means, but 
that with Padro Schwartz they unswoied no purpoae. . . . 
His garden is filled from morning till late in the evening 
with uativeu of every rank who come to bim to have their 
differences settled, but rathw than his missionary duties 
should be neglected the most important oases were delayed. 

** Both morning and evening he has a service at which 
many of the Christians attend. A short hymn is first sung, 
after which he gives on exhortation on some passage of 
Scripture and oonoludes with a prayer. Till this is over, 
everyone, even the most respectaUe, is obliged to wait. 
The number of those who come to him to be instructed in 
Christianity is great. Every day individuals attend, 
requesting his Society to establish a Christian congregation 
in their part of the country. 

“During my stay, about thirty persons, who had 
previously been instructed, were baptized. He always 
performs the service with such solemnity that all present 
are moved to tears. He has certainly received from God 
a most peculiar gift of teaching the truths of religion. 
Heathens of the highest rank, who never intend to become 
worshippers of the true God and disoipleB of Jesus Christ, 
hear his instructions witli pleasure. Daring an abode of 
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more thou iorty years in this country, he has acquired a 
profound knowledge of the customs, manners and character 
of thd people. He espresses himself in the Tamil language 
as con-ectly as a native. He can immediately reply to any 
question and refutes objections so well that the people 
acknowledge ‘ Wo can lay nothing to the chai-ge of this 
priest.”’ 

One of the problems which often exercised the mind of 
Schwarts was how to find employment for his converts, a 
difficulty which is no straugur to the inusion field to-day. 
In more senses than one the native Christian has to begin 
life all over again. In some oases he has made material 
saoiifices which he cun never recover, but to all there is the 
right to live and the n<‘Ad for supplymg its common 
necessaries. In his jonrnul under date 1701 Schwarts 
inukes a brief ineiitiou of the action taken in this respect; 

” I soiuctiines employ poor widows in spinning. They 
bring the yarn to a Chrisliuii weaver, who makes good cloth 
for a tnfiing sum. Home widows bruise rico and sell it, 
others support themselves by selling fruit. When I visit 
those poor women on un nriornoon 1 first catechise them 
and then gi^t them to show me their work, as a proof of 
their industry. Labour is constantly necessary for them, 
not only as an oocupatiou but to fix their minds on an 
object during their houin of solitude. 

The groat wish of our heart is, that those who have 
1s*en inntruclc<l in our religion may load a life (mnformable 
to its holy pre<'.epts. Homo Indood bring forth the fruits 
of faith, as for others we labour with patience, in hope of 
seeing them turn to the Lord.” 



CHAPTER XII. 

BBSPONBlBlLmSS AND FATIENOB. 

Age was creeping on apace and almost every letter 
written by Schwartz contains some reference to the filling 
up of years and the nearness of eternity. But he is happy 
enough in his work and in no haste to be gone. In saying 
good-bye to his friend, Mr. Huddleston^ who was returning 
to England, broken in health, he gives him a liitlo fatherly 
counsel, in a letter dated 7th February, 1792^ begging 
him to practice patienco and contentment and be quite 
restful in the will of Ood. 

This lesson,” says he, ‘*we learn with difficulty; 
however, if we humble ourselves and believe as we ought, 
that G-od directs all to our advantage, we shall willingly, 
if not cheerfully, resign over our own will to His divine 
and perfect will. Tou take now your farewell and I do 
the same. Having lived nearly forty-two years in this 
climate, my strength deoreaseth and I look for a blessed 
eternity. 

“ God has dealt kindly, very kindly, with mo. He has 
led me as a father, forgiven me ten thousand talents which 
1 owed Him, has given mo a knowledge of His love and 
the love of my Redeemer, has made me, unworthy 
creature, an instrument of His grace to convey some 
knowledge of the Redeemer to others; so that I have a 
lively hope of finding some with whom I shall sing the 
praises due to the blessed Jesus for ever and ever. 

“ To complain I have no cause ; except when I 
consider how often I have disobeyed Him. Then I have 
reason enough to complain of myself. But I know the 

a40) 
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exceedingly great mercy of my God, who is willing to 
cover my Bins and to heal all my infirmities. 

^'^Tou, my dear friend, are younger in years and may 
still live for some time. 1 entreat you to give your whole 
heart to Him, who can fill it with eternal joy. All worldly 
goods are deficient in that respect. They may please us 
but they cannot make us truly happy. Let us therefore 
take our refuge in Him who has loved us and given Himself 
for us. Live to His glory, and forget not that the true 
disciples of Jesus crucify the flesh and the lusts of it. Be 
guided by the blessed Spirit of God — ^trust not in your 
own strength — ^watch and pray and the God of peace be 
with you. 

May we see one another in a world where sin and 
sorrow ai^ not to be met with ! 

While writing these farewell lines to his friend, 
Schwartz enclosed another letter to his wife, whom he 
had possibly never seen, but he feels that after spending 
years of intimate friendship with her husband in India 
he need make no apology for writing this letter to her. 
Here also he gives judicious counsel and says some things 
about the education of children which can never grow old 
or out of date. Ho also laments the decline of loyalty 
to Sori]>tural teaching which characterizes the theological 
literature of his day. In both these respects this letter 
would be quite as appropriate if written in our own times.' 
We have progressed and travelled far, and in many 
respects India and England are so different that Schwartz 
woudd rub his eyes were he to re-visit these lands to-day, 
but the problems and the perils of the Church are, though 
under a different guise, still the same to face and to solve 
if we can in our own times. He is sending his blessing to 
the circle of his friend’s family at home and writes : 

I must confess that the education which many 
parents give their children is highly detrimental. Their 
understandings are not furnished with divine knowledge, 
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their wills are not bent to love and obey God, tbeir 
passions are not properly restrained or directed. At last 
they grow np without fearing, obeying, and honouring 
God, they are ashamed of showing anything relative to 
true Ohristianity. They are taught to do their duty, 
without knowing the source from which they ought to 
draw strength. 

“ I find that in many of the latest publications the 
atonement of the Redeemer and the divine operations of 
the blessed Spirit of God, are altogether forgotten, nay 
exploded. If the foundation of true Christianity is 
destroyed, what superstructure can be raised P I there- 
fore cannot but entreat you to learn the way to heaven 
from the Sermons of your Redeemer and the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the other apostles. My favourite chapter is 
the third of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. There 
you will find the genuine character of a true Christian. 

"All worldly things though not sinful in themselves, 
appear to that exalted Christian as dross. He wishes to 
find Christ as his treasure and greatest gain, by Whom he 
has obtained mercy, pardon, peace, and the hope of ever- 
lasting life.” 

Schwarts began perceptibly to lose strength but not 
heart. We gather this from a letter written by one of 
the missionaries at Tranquebar who found it necessary to 
seek his advice upon some matter and met him by 
appointment at Tripatore. 

“I reached that place,” he writes, "at seven and at 
eight Mr. Schwarts arrived, whom I had so earnestly 
desired to see. He was not able to quit his palanquin 
without difficulty ; and I soon perceived that, since I saw 
him at Tanjore a year and a half ago, his energy and 
strength hod become much impaired. It went to my 
very heart, as I reflected with sorrow that we wore not 
likely to retain this dear brother long amongst us, He 
himself observed, ‘ I am getting nearer the grave, 
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traTelling no longer does for me, my heavenly Father 
will not I trust permit me to lie long sick and incapable 
of work, but take me soon to Himself, if it be His will. * 
He complained of a severe cold that affected his teeth, 
the loss of which would much grieve him, as it would 
hinder his speaking.” 

Weary as he was, he had to brace up his energies 
to face new and serious difficulties, one being the unsettled 
aud unsatisfactory arrangement as regards Serfogee. In 
reply to many pathetic appeals beseeching his old friend’s 
protection, Bchwarts prevailed upon the Boaid of 
Directors at Madras to send some soldiers to bring away 
this unhappy young prince and also the two Boyal 
widows, and the whole matter was laid before Lord 
Cornwallis, who at that time was finishing up on ai'dnous 
but successful campaign against Tippoo Sultan. But 
unfortunately in the confusion and disagreement of the 
ruling powers of that day, the pressing needs of his 
case got shelved and indefinitely postponed. Ameer Sing, 
with all his wrong-doing and sbamelesB incompetency, 
was allowed to continue on the throne of Tanjore for 
four years more. By this time a stale of anarchy existed. 

A new complication arose: the poor subjects, jealous 
of the peaceful character of the Christians and their 
steadfast refusal to join in plundering expeditions, 
encamped themselves with the avowed purpose of 
extirpating Christianity, root and branch. Many of the 
Christians, therefore, armed themsdlves in self-defence. 
Once more, as peacemaker, Schwarts hurried to the scene 
of action and by the spell of his personality persuaded 
the malcontents to disarm and go back to their ploughing 
and sowing on the fields. His grateful comment is “ My 
heart rejoiced at the kind over-ruling providence — surely 
He is a God that heareth prayer.” 

Although the rights of Serfogee were delayed, his 
friend Schwarts, seeing that the comfort and even safety 
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of tlie young prince vete in peril, obtained permiBsion 
to take him and the two widows away to Madras, and 
on the 10th January, 1793, we find Schwartz leading a 
troop of the Company’s soldiers into Tanjore, and, despite 
the opposition of Ameer Sing, bringing the captives safely 
away to a place of security. 

It will be seen how frequently and with what success 
Schwartz placed himself at the disposal of the Govein- 
ment, but he was scrupulously careful to keep clear of 
any money consideration. He knew only too well that a 
missionary, undertaking by request the performance of 
delicate political duties, might easily be suspected of 
seeking his own advantage, especially in an age and place 
whei-e bribes, in some sort or another, were rather the rule 
than the exception. But he could always plead his 
disinterested aims. 

“ Por two years,” he writes, " 1 have discharged the 
duties of a resident. A resident usually receives 700 star 
pagodas, or £300 stei'ling. I have not received anything 
nor have 1 asked it.” 

“ My journey to Madras I undertook at the desire of 
the Government, as tutor of Serfogee. The expenses of the 
journey I bore myself. I was obliged for conscienoe’ sake 
to undertake it, as the legal guardian of the young man.” 

While he felt it his duty to assist the ruling powers at 
any time when his infiuence might help the cause of peace 
and the prosperity of the people, it was always his spiritual 
work wMch held his heart in thrall. His supivime delight 
was the proclamation of the Gospel, his vast parish took 
in its range the countless souls of Southern India ; what- 
ever their station or caste, high or low, philosophic or 
ignorant and degraded, they all alike needed Christ and 
that was enough for him. Here we get a little glimpse of 
him in quite an ordinary scene of his busy life, as it 
impressed Mr. Faezold, his fellow-worker and travelling 
companion. 
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“We rested in the evening at Tripatore, a large 
heathen place, distinguished by two celebrated idol 
temples, which are situated on an eminence. Mr. 
Schwarts embraced the opportunity of entering into a 
conversation with a number of Brahmins and other 
heathen. He addressed them in a most eloquent and 
impressive manner, powerfully contrasting the follies and 
corruptions of heathenism and the state of awful blindness 
and delusion under which its professors laboured, with the 
light and purify of the Christian religion and its perfect 
accordance with the dictates of sound and enlightened 
reason, and I observe with wonder and delight the 
eagerness and attention with which the heathen 
population listened to his instructive discourses. But to 
attract and keep up such attention, one must really 
possess the talents and influence of Mr. Schwarts — ^his 
intimate acquaintance with the native language, his 
prudence, experience, and oonunanding authority. For 
a considerable time he continued his conversation in a 
standing position, and though I did not sufficiently 
understand the Malabar dialect, in which he addressed 
the numerous assembly, I could still perceive from their 
lips, their gestures, and the whole of their outward 
deportment, how deeply interested th^ felt. Indeed, 
when certain questions were proposed and certain answers 
given I repeatedly heard them exclaim, ' Surely this is 
true, this is right, thua it should be I ’ 

“ The shades of night were coming on and Mr. 
Schwartz was preparing to retire to a resting place but 
the people wished to detain him still longer. 

“ ' Stay with lu,’ was their exclamation ; ‘ we wish to 
listen to yon further. Sit down both of you, you are 
tired of standing.’ 

“We therefore sat on the steps of one of their temples, 
near an enormous idol oar, which during their festivals 
is sometimes drawn by two or three thousand people. Mr, 
10 
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Sohwaits protracted lus address for another half hour, 
and when he left them th^ all united in thanking him 
for the pains bestowed upon them. But should you, 
however, ask such people afterwards, what reason 
would assign for not embracing a doctrine which it was 
impossihle for them to refute and which they could not 
help pronouncing truly admirable, they return answers 
like tiiese: — 

“ ‘ We certainly should embrace it, were it not for 
the world smd our means of living. The world would 
hate, despise, insult us. And even from your own 
Ohristian people we should meet with ridicule and 
contempt. And how can you refuse the demsmds of 
nature P You missionaries cannot support us, nor would 
it be fair to require you to do it. Your governors will 
make no provision for us. Besides, our ancestors here 
constantly professed the some religion which we are 
professing.’ ” 

The reference here to the reception a convert would 
be likely to receive from the Christian people, by which 
they meant the Europeans, reveals the religious 
conditions existing in the time of Schwarts. At no 
period in the history of Christian missions in India had 
the cause of Christ received any considerable approval 
from the representatives of the civil power. In the early 
days of the Company no impediment was placed in the 
way of preaching the glad tidings of Christianity, but 
the ruling dosses had studiously avoided ony interference 
with the superstitious and ^igious customs of the 
natives. Meanwhile in the region of the Carnatic these 
idolatries were on the decline and we have seen how 
readily the message of the musionaries was received, even 
by the Brahmins. Probably such a scene as we have 
just considered in the preaching of Schwarts has not its 
paralld even in modem missions. But when the debate 
in the British Parliament raised the religious question 
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on the nenewal of the Company’s charter in 1793 qoite 
another spirit was made manifest. A jealous fear of 
weakening our hold on India by disturbing the religious 
predilections of the natives became a scare and a 
hindrance^ which has taken many years to overcome. 
The opinion which created this difficulty was very clearly 
stated by Mr. Fisher, an English chaplain, to the effect 
that “ even amongst many of the most enlightened 
British officials in the cotmtry there could be no 
more dangerous means of estranging the hearts of the 
people from the Gh)vemment and no surer way of 
endangering the stabiliiy of the English rule than by 
attempting to meddle with the religious concerns of the 
Hindus, however prudently and carefully one might set 
to work. All were convinced that rebdlion, civil war, 
and universal unrest would certainly accompany every 
attempt to promote missionary enterprise, and above all 
that the conversion of a high caste native soldier would 
inevitably mean the disbanding of the army and the 
overthrow of British iiile in India.” This false position 
soon began to bear its natural fruit; if these i^latries 
were to be considered and protected it might perhaps be 
a paying policy to patronize them. Therefore we read: 
'* The civil and military servants of the Company were 
compelled to present offerings with their own hands to 
idols and to fire salutes in their honour; and Christian 
Englishmen, whose religious scruples caused them to 
shrink from these unhallowed compliances, had no 
alternative but to relinquish their appoiutments.” The 
converts had now to contend with a new difficulty which 
ought never to have been put in their way by the power 
which emanated from the country from which Christianity 
came. They not only had to face the separation and 
hostility of their former relations and friends but the 
English boycotted them, and heathens and Mohammedans 
were preferred before them for employment. 
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“ You do yoni work by halves/’ was the remark of 
a Brahmin to Sohwartz. “ After you have instructed us 
you say, 'Go and labour.’ But what shall we daP If 
you could get us situations suited to our abilities, you 
would see things wear a different aspect. But you take 
us out of all our connections and are not able to place 
us in any other.” 

“This,” adds Schwarts, “is an appeal which bears 
with too much force on us unfriended missionaries. Yes ; 
we are constrained to admit that if any one confesses the 
Christian doctrine he is despised, not only by his own 
connections but by Europeans also. This is a hard 
trial.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A NOBLB DBFBNOB OP HISSIONB. 

When the renewal of the Charter of the East India 
Company was under diaoussion in the House of Commons, 
Wilherforce, the champion of liberty and progress, 
proposed that the religious and social improvement of the 
Indian people should be an accepted obligation. This 
was fiercely opposed, especially by a Mr. Montgomery 
Campbell, who had for a time held some ofiBlciol position 
in Madras. He scouted any possibility of the conversion 
of a Hindu, sneered at the attempt as visionary, and, 
while appreciating the high character of Schwartz, did 
not hesitate to depreciate the permanent value of his 
work. When the report of this attack reached him at 
Taujore, Schwartz lost no time in sending to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge a powerful reply, a 
noble vindication of missions in general and his work in 
particular. The old veteran was roused with indignation 
and yet the spirit of his masterly defence of his Hindu 
converts is in every way becoming a Christian. As Dr. 
Buchanan rightly describes his letter, Perhaps no 
Christian defence has appeared in these latter ages more 
characteristic of the Apostolic simplicity and primitive 
energy of truth than this apology of the venerable 
Schwartz.'* 

The first intimation which reached him of this violent 
attack upon missionary effort in India was from a 
newspaper cutting in which Hr. Montgomery Campbell 
had sought to justify his vote against the proposition of 

( 149 ) 
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Mr. Wilberforoe. Tho argnmeuis adduced were not 
xudike tliose pat forward by objectors to foreign 
missions to^y, declaring that only the lowest class were 
proselytised and that they degpraded the religion which 
ignorantly they came to profess. 

“ Mr. Schwartz, whose character was held so 
deservedly high,” said he, “could not have any reason 
to boast of the puriiy of his followers: they were 
proverbial for their profligacy. An incident occurred to 
his recollection perfectly in point. He had been 
preaching many hours to this caste of proselytes on the 
heinousness of theft and in the heat of his discourse had 
taken off his stock,' when that and his gold buckle was 
stolen by one of his virtuous and enlightened 
congregation. In such a description of native did the 
doctrine of the missionaries operate. Men of high caste 
would spurn the idea of changing the religion of their 
ancestors.” 

To this specifle charge Schwarts had a clear denial to 
give. On the occasion referred to he was visiting some 
villages whose inhabitants were infamous thieves, and it 
is true that when he took off his stock some thievish boys 
did take it away. But neither that nor the buckle was 
stolen by Ohrisiians, thoy were pure heathen, and even 
they restored the property and handed over the boys for 
punishment. 

“ Neither did I preach,” rejoined Schwarts, “ at that 
lime. Mr. Campbell says I preached for two hours. I 
did not BO much as converse with any man. This poor 
story, totally misrepresented, is alleged by Mr. M. 
Campbell to prove the profligacy of Christians, whom he 
called with a sneer, ‘virtuout and enhffkUned people* 
If he has no better proof, his conclusiou is built upon 
a bad foundation and I shall not admire his logic; truth 
is against him. 

“ Neither is it true that the best part of those people 
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are Pariahs. Had Mr. M. Campbell Tisited, even once, 
our Ghuioh he would have obserred that more than two- 
thirds^ were of high eaete, and so it is at Tranquebar and 
Vepery.” 

He then goes on to prove how unfounded is the 
assertion that " a missionary is a disgrace to any 
country." Speaking not of himself alone but also of his 
fellow-worker, Mr. Jaenick^, he shows how in times of 
difficulty the Goremment have been only too thankful 
to enlist their services. On one occasion one of the richest 
inhabitants said to him, “ Sir, if you send a person to 
us, send one who has heard all your ten commandments,” 
and another time a Bajah said to one of the leading men 
of the British Government: We all, you and J, ham 
loit ow eredit, let us try whether the vnihadnAainU will 
truet Mr. Schwartz." And they did so. In fact, if the 
Christians at all risks had not stood loyal at such a 
crisis the Fort could not have resisted the attack. It was 
not the poor native Christians who were living profligate 
lives, but tho Gentoo dubasbes who were lending money 
at exorbitant inteiest and were allowed to collect the 
same without any supervision. 

“ When Sir Archibald Campbell was Governor and Mr. 
M. Campbell his private secretary, the inhabitants of 
Tanjore were so miserably oppressed by the manager and 
the Madras dubashes that they quitted the country. Of 
course, all cultivation ceased. In the month of iTune it 
should commence, but nothing was done even at the 
beginning of September. Every one dreaded the calamity 
of a famine. I entreated the Bajah to remove that 
shameful oppression and to recall the inhabitants. He 
sent them word that justice should be done to them; but 
they disbd.ieved his promises. He then desired me to 
write to them and to assure them that be, at my inter- 
cession, would show kindness to them. 1 did so. All 
immediately returned, and first of all the EUdlsur (or as 
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ih^ are commonly called collaries) believed my 
word, so that seven thousand men came back in one day. 
The other inhabitants followed their example. When I 
exhorted them to exert themselves to the utmost bwause 
the time for cultivation was almost lost, they replied in 
the following manner : ‘ As you ham shown Icmdness to 
us, you shall not ham reason to repent of it] we mtend to 
work nighi and day to show our regard for you.* Sir 
Archibald Campbell was happy when he heard of it, and 
we had the satisfaction of having a better crop than the 
preceding year.” 

The closing words written by Schwarts on this defence 
of Christian missions deserve a permanent record; they 
are as applicable now as they were then, and sum up 
the whole case for preaching Christianity to the heathen. 

” Now I am w^l aware,” he goes on to say, ” that 
some will acoxue me of having boasted. I confess the 
charge willingly but lay the blame upon those who have 
constrained me to commit that lolly. I might have 
enlarged my account, but, fearing that some charaoteis 
would have suPered by it, I stop here. One thing, 
however, I affirm before Qod and man, that if Christianity 
in its plain and undisguised form were properly promoted, 
the country would not suffer hut he benefited hy it. 

” If Christians were employed in some important 
offices, they should, if they misbehaved, be doubly 
punished, but to reject them entirely is not right and 
disoonrageth. 

“The glorious God and our blessed Bedeemer com- 
manded His Apostles to preach the Gospel to all nations. 
The knowledge of God, of His divine perfections, and 
of His mercy to mankind, may be abused; but there is 
no other method of reclaiming men than by instructing 
them wdl. To hope that the heathen will lead a good 
life without the knowledge of God is a chimera. 

“ The praise bestowed on the heathens of this country 
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by many of our hiBtoriaiis is reflected by a close (I 
nugbt almost say a superficial) mspection of tbeir lives. 
Many historical works are more like a romance than 
history. Many gentlemen here are astonished how some 
historians have prostituted their talents by writing fables. 

“I am now on the brink of eternity; but to this 
moment I declare that I do not repent of having spent 
forty-three years here in the service of my Divine 
Master. Who knows but Qod may remove some of the 
great obstacles to the propagation of the G-ospel. Should 
a reformation take place among the Europeans, it would 
no doubt be the greatest blessing to the country.” 

It is only just and right to record that, after perusing 
this complete and touching disclaimer by Schwarts, the 
critic of missions tendered an immediate apology to 
him. But the mischief would not by this be undone. 
The Madras Courier ” of the 24th May, 1 793, made 
sympathetic comments on the attack. Schwaits in his 
reply had completely disposed of the charge, yet this 
journal continued to repeat that all native Chnstiaus 
were of the lowest class, and the European officials and 
the Brahmins began, with an easily satisfied conviction, 
to make it hard for the Christian convert to live. In 
1802 the Hindu Maravars of Tinnovelly, judging that, after 
what Mr. Montgomery Campbell hod said, the Christians 
might be molested with impunity, so bitterly persecuted 
them that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
hod to appeal to the Directors of the East India Company 
to put a stop to this oppression, which was successful. 
The incident has the old moral that an unjust charge 
may be fully disproved but a vindication can never follow 
or kill the slander. 

Throughout the year 1794 many letters full of 
fatherly ^vice were written by Schwarts from Tanjore 
to his young ward Serfogee at Madras. He counsels 
him to look to nothing less than the Almighty power of 
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God as a soffioieut help in the periloas paths of his youth. 
“ Your welfare, belieTe me,” he writes, “ depends entirely 
upon God who governs all things. If He is your God 
and Father all will he well. But that B!e may he your 
protector and benefactor, you must honour, adore and 
fear Him. If you refuse to acknowledge Him, it is hut 
just if He forsakes you. You have read the declaration 
of God cunceniing Israel, ‘ 0 that they would fear me 
and keep my commandments, it should he well with 
them.’ But Israel disobeyed often and they were severely 
punished, it is therefore left to your choice, whether 
you will honour the true God or the idols. Hay God 
direct us to choose Him for our God and supreme good I ” 

Again we find him urging this young Oriental, who 
may have had some natural inclination to take things 
easy, to study more persistently. Some of his considera- 
tions are by no means strange or uimeceasary even to 
readers who have long since passed the primrose age of 
youth. 

“A language cannot,” he assures Rerfogee, "he 
learned hut by assiduous application. As the Malabar 
h(7 is now with you, lei him not be idle, as he is 
inclined to be. He nsed to make excuses but do not allow 
him to stay away ; when the new Governor comes ho will 
wonder that you have made no greater progress iit the 
English language. I wish you had somebody near you 
with whom you could talk. By oouversution wo improve. 
When you send me a letter I wish to see your composition 
without being corrected, when I shall be fully oonviooed 
of your progress. . . . 

" As Oolonel Oraithwaite has given you a globe you 
ought to learn something of geography, as yon live in 
the world which God has oreab^, that you may get some 
idea of the great God, the Greater of heaven and earth. 
It is ignorance of the works of God that indines us to 
value the creatures more than God. A good prince is 
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obliged to imitate Ood. And bow can be imitate Him if 
be does not know of Hie goodness, wisdom, power, and 
justice f 

" I am veaty glad tbat you improve in knowledge, 
wishing tbat all useful knowledge may bare a proper 
effect on your heart. Our knowledge is like a light, in 
which we are to walk, so that we are led and influenced 
by the knowledge of what is good and just. I have just 
examined the children who ore in the Tamil School, fifty 
in number. All received a new cloth which they put on 
with joy. When 1 am dead, you will I hope clothe 
them. But when we look upon the Author of all 
blessings, we must humbly acknowledge that it is Ood 
who feedeth and clothes us all. . . . 

“ Our pride is at the foimdation of all our sins. True 
humility is the root from which grows every virtue. 
There is not an unhappy man on earth but he owes his 
misery to his pride. Pride hinders us from hearkening 
to tlie good advice which our friends offer us. Pride 
makes us deaf, but tine humility enables us to make the 
best use of friendly instructions. Our pride makes us 
indolent so that we are loth to ozert ourselves. We grow 
angiy with those who intend to stir us up, as a sleeper 
becomes angry with the man who awakes him.” 

It was always in the mind of Schwarts that this young 
man would one day sit on the throne of Tanjore and that 
in that position he must ezeroise the gifts of a ruler and 
show discretion and courage in dealing with others. 
Serlogee had no doubt some ezoddent qn^ities and his 
training while at Madras in the core of Mr. Jaeniok5 was a 
good preparation for his future responsibilities. 

Here is a needful hint from his venerable guardian 
on the subject of keeping his own counsel. 

** Here in Tanjore,” writes Schwarts, “ everything 
that is said or written in the palace is known in a short 
time throughout the city. Learn from your youth to keep 
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your secrets within your own breast. It is related by 
Alexander that he told a secret to his friend, enjoining 
him to secrecy. This friend, unable to keep this secret, 
divulged it. Alexander hearing of it was very wroth, 
called for his teacher, and asked what punishment he 
ought to inflict on the man who had revealed his secret. 
The teacher said: 'Do not pnnish him; rather punish 
yourself, for if you could not keep your own secret, much 
less will others keep it.' " 

All these counsels disclose a fatherly spirit and yet 
Schwarts was never married. With his affectionate 
disposition and his love of children, no man seemed better 
qu^ified for the quiet joys of family and domestic life. 
And his letters to his married friends, sometimes pointing 
out a mother’s duties to her children and also the love of 
a husband and father, disclose, it only between the lines, 
a wistful and lingering appreciation for the sacred 
blessings of the hon^e circle. But his chief objection was 
to young inexperienced missionaries coming out with 
their wives, and thereby hindering, in his opinion, their 
proper preparation for the work, especially when every- 
thing has to be learnt. His views may seem narrow and 
old fashioned and at variance with the experience of 
modem methods, but his ideas on the subject are worth 
quoting. On receipt of an intimation from the Reoretory 
of the Society that one of the missionaries on their way 
would be accompanied by his wife, this was the reply of 
Schwarts: 

“I confess, dear sir, I was grieved at it. I assure 
you that I honour the state of matrimony as a divinely 
instituted stale, but if a new missionary comes out he 
ought to be unembarrassed. His first work, besides his 
attention to his personal religion, is the looming some 
languages, which require great attention and unwearied 
application. 1 will not say that a married man is unable 
to learn languagea, but this I know from experience in 
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others, that the work goes on slowly.. Besides, a new 
missionary who comes oat in the married state wants 
many* things to maintain his family decently which may 
distract him. If one should enter into that state after 
he had become qualified for his office the difficulty would 
be less; but even then, he ought to* be well assured of 
the real piety of his wife, otheruuse she will be a sore 
impediment to him in the discharge of his duty.” 

These were not the words of a gaunt or fanatical 
ascetic, but the deliberate opinion of a genial, large* 
hearted, human personality who, while living simply and 
single for consoienoe* sake, was not condemning mat- 
rimony in a wholesale fashion as regards others in a 
like service as himself for the highest welfare of man. 
Unlike Martyn he docs not appear to have suffered the 
pang of a refusal. Schwarts quite conscientiously and 
sincerely followed the Apostolic injunction of St. Paul, 
ever his highest ideal of the Christian missionary, when 
he tells the Corinthian Church that, “ B!e that is 
unmarried caroth for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please the Lord, but he that is married 
careth for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife.” It is recorded that on one occasion 
a ship arrived from Germany with a lady on board 
consigned to him as a prospective wife, either due to the 
unsolicited sympathy or unappreciated humour of a 
friend. At any rate she was promptly returned with a 
letter of indignant remonstrance from Schwarts. We 
may at any rate say of this man that he served God first 
with a single and undivided devotion; he made saorifices 
but he was abundantly reworded. 

One of the difficulties which always menaced the 
success and progress of the Danish missionaries was the 
active opposition of the Boman Catholic priests. The 
persecution of one section of Christians by another 
section, each repudiating with some heat the other’s 
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dootrines as heretical, was not a -very edifying spectacle 
in the eyes of the Hindus. The state of the Bomish 
missions after the death of Xarier was desorihed the 
Ahhd Dubois, writing in December, 1876, after thirty-two 
years’ experience in Mysore. Not only were the conyerts 
diminished but in moral and religious tone the work was 
degenerate. He gives the unvarnished truth, which may 
seem almost desperately pessimistic in its oondusious, 
and this is the Bomanism which the Protestant missions 
had to reckon with. Speaking then of his own converts 
the Abb4 declares : “ By far the greater part of them — in 
fact I might say the whole — ^present nothing but an empty 
shadow, a hollow mockery of Christianity ; for in the long 
period of twenty-five years during which I learnt to know 
them most intimately and lived amongst thorn as their 
spiritual direqtor, I can’t say that I once found anywhere 
one single downright and straightforward Christian 
amongst the natives of India. Several of them are fairly 
well instructed and know what are the duties of a 
Christian ; but far and away the larger part of them live in 
the crassest ignorance and their entire religion is confined 
to the observance of a few external ordinances and the 
repetition of certain fomu of prayer, without possessing 
one single spark of the inwa:^ practical spirit of 
Christianity. The Sabbath is either but just remembered 
or wholly ^sregarded and all their religions exercises are 
performed either simply because of custom or a vain 
^sire to please men rather than Q-od.” 

There could hardly be a more complete confession of 
failure than the conviction which the Abb4 Dubois 
expresses when he deolai'es, after a long personal ex- 
perience, that Boman Catholic missions have home no 
fruit worth speaking of in India. Christianity, he says, 
is wholly discredited. 

’’This religion which formerly was an object of 
indiBerence or contempt has now, as I can testify from 
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peraonal obseryatioiL, well nigh become an object of 
abhorrence; it is certain that for sixty years past not 
one single proselyte has been made. Before half a 
century has elapsed there will not be the slightest trace 
of this Christianity remaining among the Hindus. I 
must confess it with shame and humiliation that there 
was not a single member of them (the Christian in his 
own sphere of labour) of whom it could be said) that he 
had aooepted Christianity, sava for some objectionable 
secondary consideration.” 

It cannot be said, happily, that this dismal prophecy 
even as regards his own Church has been fulfilled but 
the statement is sufficient evidence of the condition of 
the llomanist Missions when Abb6 Dubois based his 
pessimistic conclusions. 

The correspondence of Schwartz has many references to 
his contact with the Bomon Catholics, and while they 
made themselves very offensive to his work, it M'as easy 
to see that he was doing the best to live at peace with 
them and not to provoke unnecessarily any spirit of 
hostility. This however was no easy matter. In his 
journal under date the 18th October, 1770, we find a 
record of on attempt on his part to oome to a friendly 
understanding with the priest. 

“The 18th October was the day appointed for the 
public conference which the Homish Padre was to hold 
with me. T went, accompanied by two helpers, after 
previous prayer to God. The rules by which we were 
both to bind ourselves were these: (1) To do everything 
in love and without heat; (2) To make the Woril of God 
alone the judge in the dispute; (3) To allow all that 
should be advanced on either side to be taken down by a 
capable scribe, so that at the expiration of the oonferenoe, 
the whole might be reviewed. Those three rules were 
proposed by me; and the members of the Romish 
congregation had nothing to urge in objection, though 
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vlietliei the Bomisln Padre would be satisfied with them, 
they could not decide. At eight o’clock in the morning 
we arrived. Many of the Bomish persuasion, were 
assembled. They received me, but not with much 
courtesy. At length they collected together opposite the 
church, whore I expounded to the members present many 
beautiful passages, as Matt. v. 1>10; John xiv. 6; 2 
Cor. iv. 1; 1 Tim. i. 4-6; Matt. ii. 28. One of their 
chief persons said, ' You speak as if one need never sin 
any more.’ At length, at eleven o’clock, a messenger 
arrived from the Bomish Padre, with a message that he 
would not come, for he did not consider it to be necessary. 
The Bomish were somewhat moved at his having broken 
his word on the subject, after having promised them that 
he would appear without fail. 

“ I again enforced the truth on their hearts, implored 
them to trust in the Word of God and become obedient 
to it and so took leave of them. One of the helpers 
remained behind with them, an old friend having requested 
him to eat something with him, when he re-presented much 
to them out of God’s Word.” 

A year afterwards we get another entry in the journal 
describing in simple terms an act of persecution, which 
will represent the spirit of intolerance on the part of the 
Boman Catholics. Schwartz had been gathering his 
helpers together to comfort and encourage them amid 
these persecutions to declare the truth without shrinking, 
but “ not to use the weapons of the enemy but much 
more after the example of the Lord Christ and His 
Apostles to oppose to gainsayers humility and meekness.” 
An opportunity for displaying this virtue soon presented 
itself: “It happened that a near relative of one of the 
hypers, whose name is Nyanapragasam, arrived here from 
the country and soon experienced a fatal attack of 
smallpox. He solicited the helper and his mother to 
nurse him in his sickness, which Uey willingly did. The 
sick man was a Papist but very ignorant, on which 
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aooount tlie helper, besides anxsizig his bod 7 , often read 
to him from the Word of G-od and particularly exhorted 
him to turn with all his sins to the Mediator and Surety 
of the human family. The sick man expressed himself 
much satisfied and gratefully accepted the instruction. 
In about five days he died. 

“ During the illness none of the Boman Catholics had 
inquired after him, but as soon as he was dead they 
came to bury him. The helper said nothing against it, 
but as a near relative desired leave to follow the corpse. 
Some of the Bomish said, ‘ You shall not join the funeral 
procession because you are a heretic.’ The helper said, 
’ When your Catechist comes I will ask him, and if he 
be against it I will go away.’ The Bomish Catechist 
arrived and the helper inquired whether he might not 
be permitted to follow the corpse of his near relative P 
’What,’ answered the former, 'do you take so great a 
liberty as to go with usP ’ He drew his slipper from his 
foot and beat the helper, on which about twenty Papists 
assaulted him and beat him so long that he swooned. 
Then they dragged him by the hair through the streets 
and left Um prostrate in the house of a heathen. 

" This occurred on Sunday as early as seven o’clock 
and at some distance from my house. When I had 
finished public worship with the Tamils about ten o’clock 
the circumstance was communicated to me. From ten to 
twelve o’clock I preached to the English, after which I 
went with an English physician to the poor and almost 
murdered helper. When we arrived he was unable to 
speak or move. After losing blood, however, his chest, 
where he had received most injury, again heaved. When 
the case was made known to the Commanding Officer, he 
caused the Bomish Catechist and three others, who had 
been particularly active in this murderous occurreuoo, to 
be imprisoned. The Nabob's son put them into his own 
prison and promised to examine into the ailair.” 
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The end of the case was quite on Oriental lines. The 
ITahob nude a brave shov of justice, ordering his 
servants to hear both sides. “ When he observed, hocirever, 
that the ill-treated helper was entirely innocent, and that 
on the other side there were presents oftered, it was said 
that he would defer it for the present, and this he 
continued to promise until we became weary cf his 
promising and he unmindful of its fulfilment.” 

Schwarts was pressed to carry the thing further but 
he said if these crudi men had been publicly punished 
they would be considered by their friends as martyrs. He 
begged them to be patient and endure. 

" Whosoever will follow after the Lord Christ must 
take up his cross. When something of this has shown 
itsdf, will you be the first to yield? Be comforted, it 
will all turn out better, even in the way of the Cross, 
than you think. And having confirmed oursdlves with 
many beautiful texts and examples, we went out 
comforted and again preached repentance towards God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. , . . The helper 
who had been ill-treated by the Bomish conducted himself 
excellently, prayed fervently, and as soon as he was cured 
went foridi again and preached the Word of God in the 
cities and villages.” 

On another occasion he was fortunate enough to get a 
personal interview with a Bomish Padre and in their 
discussion Schwarts strongly points out his objections to 
the idolatries of the Chux^ of Borne. 

“ If you prostrate yourselves,” he asks, “ before an 
image, complain to it of your affliction and desire hdp, do 
you not honour it after the idolatrous manner? Gb)d 
says in the second commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not make 
any graven image — ^thou shalt not bow down to it or 
worship it.’ The Papist says, ‘Thou shalt’ — See how 
Popery opposes itself to God.” “The Papist,” said the 
Padre, “ is the follower of St. Peter.” “ I heartily widi,” 
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replied Sdiwarte, *' that it were bo. Follow Peter and 
we from onr hearts will rejoice. Peter was humble and 
desir^ no worship when he was in the house of Cornelius. 
Your new Boman Peter will be worshipped. Examine 
into it aeain my worthy Padre and follow after Qod and 
Has word.” 

From this point the oonTersation proceeded to what he 
calls the idolatry of the Mass and the refusal of the 
sacramental cup to the laity, which were but feebly 
defended by the Bomish Padre, to whom in conclusion 
he addressed this brief but solemn warning: “My dear 
Padre, prove all things by the Word of God. You and 
I shall soon appear before the Judgment seat of Christ, 
when we shall have to render an account of our ministry 
and doctrine and the souls which we have neglected.” 

“He departed wishing that I might become a Saint 
and I wished him sincerity of heart.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 


XEUB SHADOWS UBSHaTHBN. 

Altbouoh Sobvarts was still bravely going on with his 
work it beoame evident that be was failing fast. But 
he realized all the more how much must be done to 
complete the work he had in hand. This guardianship of 
Serfogee was on his mind constantly. During this period 
of the stay of the young man iu Hadros, the question 
of the validity of Ameer Sing’s title to the throne of 
Tanjore was being raised by the widows of the late Rajah, 
and in doing this th^ had the invaluable assistance of 
Schwartz. The authorities there were at great pains to 
test the value of the opinion of the Hindu pundits who 
had been bribed to favour the claims of Ameer Sing to 
his present position. Lord Cornwallis was implored to 
settle this difficult question of the succession before 
leaving India, because, these widows pointed out, it would 
not be difficult for Ameer Sing, though at that time 
without any heir, to adopt some child and thus place 
another obstruction in the way of Serfogee’s lawful claim. 

Meanwhile the anarchy and misery which increased 
in the unhappy kingdom of Tanjore through the 
incapacity and profligacy of Ameer Sing and his satellites 
made the position intolerable, and at last, after some 
delay, the Court of Directors passed a minute under the 
presidency of Lord Teignmouth, the new Qovemor* 
(General, which practically settled the title of Serfogee as 
the future and only ruler of the place. The president 
therein expressed his entire disbelief in the pretensiona of 
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tlie reigning fiajali and then proceeded to give his 
judgment upon the important and reliable interposition 
of Scbvartz upon this delicate and complicated question. 
This eulogium of a venerable missionary in a purely 
official document deserves preservation ; certainly in 
modem times such a testimony is rarely if ever adduced. 
These are the words of Lord Teignmouth: 

" With regard to Mr. Schwarts, whose name the pre- 
sident has never heard mentioned without respect, and 
who is as distinguished for the sanctity of his manneie 
as for his ardent zeal in the promulgation of his religion ; 
whose years, without impairing his understanding, have 
added weight to his character, and whose situation has 
enabled him to be the protector of the oppressed and the 
comforter of the afflicted, who, as a preacher of the 
Christian faith and a man without influence except from 
character, was held in such estimation by the late Bajah, 
a Hindu prince approaching to his dissolution, that he 
thought him the fittest person he could consult concerning 
the management of his counhy, during the minority of 
his adopted son, Serfogee; and who, displaying more 
integrity than foresight, in the advice he gave, did 
certainly not prove the enemy of Ameer Sing, since at 
his suggestion he was named Begent — ^to the solemn 
assurance of such a man, the president is compelled to 
declare his unqualified assent, and upon his information 
he can easily reconcile the diflerenoe between the personal 
declarations and the letters of the Bajah." 

In the end the Directors reversed the action of Sir 
Archibald Campbell which, however, they declared, was 
formed from the best and most upright intentions," and 
Iiord Hobart expressed at the Madras Council his entire 
concui'reuoe in favour of Serfogee, and in due course he 
was elevated to his rightful position, although not iu full 
possession of his rights until his ag^ friend and faithful 
protector had passed away. 
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Bearing bravely bis weight of years and some 
infirmities, Sobwarts still pursued bis labours of love, 
encouraging tbe young converts, warning tbe unruly and 
headstrong, tenderly seeking tbe welfare of the children, 
and doing bis utmost to establish on a sound basis the 
Church in its sacred offices and work. While diligent in 
preaching the simple truths of Christianity to the poor 
and the outcastes, Schwarts proved himself a skilled 
debater in holding controversy on religious topics with 
the learned Brahmins. They on their part were perfectly 
frank with him and respected his willingness to hear any 
objections they thought well to urge against Christianity. 
Their attitude may well be expressed in their own words ; 

“ Very true,” they said, “ your doctrine, your 
religion, your instruction is a pleasing thing, but it is 
inconsistent with fiesh and blood, it is repugnant to our 
carnal afiections, it strikes at the natural propensity to 
moral evil and to worldly pleasures. Moreover, we do 
not see your Christian people live conformably to what 
they teach. The Christians appear to be doing quite the 
contrary; they curse, they sneer, they get dmuik, they 
steal, they cheat, and deal false with one another, nay, 
they blaspheme upon matters of rdigion and often make 
a mock of those who profess to be religious. In short, 
you Christians demean youinelves as badly, if not worse, 
than we heathens. Now pray, of what benefit and 
advantage is all your instruction and recommendation of 
Christ’s religion, if it does not reform the lives of your 
own people P Should you not first endeavour to convert 
your Christians ere yon attempt to proselytise us 
pagans P” 

It is not diffioult to call up the scene, the cluster of 
twenty'four grave Brahmins, watching with keen eyes 
to see what Schwarts would or could say in answer to 
all this. Then the white-haired man, perfect in his 
mastery not only of their tongue but of their literature. 
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would in clear persnaBiTe tones point out to them the 
truth as it is in Jesus. By a sudden consent of feeling 
they all draw nearer and when he has done speaking, they 
thank him for his words. “ Of a truth,” they exclaim, 
" you are a holy man, and if all you Christians thought 
and spoke and liyed as you do, we would without delay 
undergo the change and become Christians also.” 

In the midst of this continuous and absorbing work, 
Schwarts was not unmindful of his own spiritual needs. 
Happily he was constitutionally free from that intro> 
speotive self-condemnation which made so melancholy the 
experience of others in his day. Probably his theological 
standpoint was yery much the same as that of Henry 
Martyn, but Schwarts was less of a mystic than he and 
possessed a calm and restfulness of spirit whitdi his great 
successor in the field did not always enjoy. But no man 
knew better the value of that intimate and Divine 
communion which we know as “ the practice of the 
presence of God.” In the simplicity of his faith there 
was peace, not arising from any self-complacency, but 
because his soul, hungering and thirsting after 
rightousness, was so abundantly filled. This is his 
meditation on the joy which a Christian should enjoy and 
its Divine source: “This true union and communion 
with Jesus is the source of joy— the only source. From 
hence will follow a willingness to love, serve, and obey, 
and glorify Him as long as we live. Is it possible that 
we, who have found pardon, peace, and a lively hope of 
a glorious eternity in Jesus ; that we, who have been made 
happy in Him, should not wish and endeavour to live to 
His glory P 

“But if instead of trusting in Jesus and His con- 
summate atonement, we trust and rely on our own virtue 
and consequently stand upon oui* own foundation, we 
shall never enjoy a moment’s peace and unshaken ddiighi. 
Our virtue and holineas are and must remain imperfect. 
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We shall therefore alvTays have reason to confess before 
God: ‘If Thon wilt mark in my thoughts, designs, 
intentions, what is amiss, who shall stand before TheeP’ 
Let ns therefore seek for pardon, peace, and joy in Jesus; 
and having found that let ns be grateful and obedient. 
But though we should be as holy as any of the apostles, 
let us beware lest we put our confidence in anything but 
the sufEetings and atoning death of Jesus Christ.” 

With all tliia he was ever awake to the practical side 
of religion, and in ofEering advice to others would oon- 
stanily draw upon his own personal experience to 
illustrate and enforce the truths he fain would teach. 
Bis views, for instance, about what is good for those who 
are workers in the vineyard of grace will never grow 
old or out of date. 

“ A missionary,” he writes, “ must guard against 
beiag oast down and dissatisfied, for this, especially here, 
is a poisoA to the body and highly pernicious to the soul, 
because thereby fai&, love, and hope decrease, nay 
absolutely peiiiA, and when the people remark that sudi 
an one is discontented, it is an impediment to the way of 
his labouring on their souls; from which nevertheless our 
comfort ought to arise. Whenever I meet with anything 
disagreeable I go and eateehize for an hour. This 
emidoyment sweets even bitter to me. No missionaxy 
must give way to complaining. Wo mutt he witneues for 
our Lord and not oowotritrt morely. One could wish 
indeed that, as three thousand souls were converted by 
Peter’s sermon, a visible abundant blessing might rest 
on our labours, lleanwhile sowing has its season, and 
reaping has its season, and, moreover, it might still be a 
question whether, with such great success, we should hold 
fast humility of heart. The best way is to labour 
diligently and then to pray that God would bless our 
labour.” 

He had many disappointments, as all who seek the 
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welfare of otliers are boond to haTe, but be oberisbed with 
tbankfnluesB tbe souls of those wbo bad been given bim. 
And not only amongst tbe beatben. As obaplain of tbe 
English troops be found a thrilling pleasure in gathering 
together little groups of soldiers and instructing them in 
tbe knowledge of God and TTia righteousness. He knew 
that a soldier’s life is such a test of character, that 
anything less than faithfulness and consistency would 
never be tolerated in tbe barrack room. A man wbo 
wears tbe King’s uniform must either be a Christian in 
deed or a Christian not at all. This was true then, as it 
is to-day. We g^t some very interesting glimpses of work 
in the ranks and of brave good men wbo fought a good 
fight in more senses than one in those days long ago. 

On his seventieth birthday, Schwartz, in marking the 
date, 8th October, 1790, is full of rejoicing that for so long 
his life has been spared and that goodness and mercy 
have indeed followed him thus, far. He looks back to 
the time when the call first ctune to him and how through 
a thicket of many trials and difiSLculties he was brought 
safely by the providence of Almighty God. We catch 
his song of praise in the lines of a letter written just 
about this time. 

"Ebeneserl Hitherto the Lord hath hdped me. 
To-day I entered upon my seventy-first year. 0 the 
richness of His grace, compassions, and forbearance, 
which I have experienced daring seventy years t Praise, 
honour, and adoration are due to a gracious God, Father, 
Lord and Holy Ghost for the numerous proofs of His 
abounding grace. Who am I, poor, wretched sinner, 
that Thou hast led me till now I 0, my Gh>d, forsake 
me not in my old age but let me record, for the 
encouragement of others, the mercy which has spared, 
pardoned, and comforted me, and may they be induced 
to put their trust in Theet 

"I am still able to go through the labour of 
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instmoting both young and old, withont being 
over fatigued. This duty is so great a refreshment 
to me that I heartily praise Ood for continued health and 
strength to declare to heathens and Christians His name 
who has sent Christ as a Saviour and made Him, ' our 
wisdom and righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.* 
Let worldlings boast as much as they please, my boast 
is in the liord, from Whom alone oometh my salvation.” 

It was with Schwarts a growing conviction that the 
h(^e of the work lay in the children, and he made it 
his business to examine them in the schools from time 
to time to see that they were being properly grounded 
in the faith. His advancing years and increasing weak- 
ness did not hinder him in this duty, and we find him 
again and again in his journal and letters referring to 
the happy times he spent with the young people of his 
fiock. Writing to his friend, Dr, Schultse, he says : 

“ I have just risen from an examination of the school 
children, after having previously finished catechising. 
Suoh examinatious we have once a month, and it is in 
many respects an advantage to have them frequently, but 
particularly because the schoolmaster is thus encouraged 
to fulfil his duty faithfully. We examine their readi^, 
writing, and arithmetic, and hear them repeat by heart 
the principal texts and a hymn.” 

It must be borne in mind that Schwarts had ever before 
him the future of these children, and the possibility of 
these being one day catechists and schoolmasters who 
would be entrusted with the guidance of other minds. In 
this and in other directions we recognise how far-seeing 
was his policy, and that with the limited means at his 
disposal, so difierent from the resources of to-day, he did 
useful work in education and training. He tells us his 
plan in one of his letters : 

“ I have selected from the school ten lively boys, 
whom I daily instruct in the doctrines of Christianity and 
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OliiiTcli histoiy, as well as the method of explaining the 
principal passages of Scripture. I allow them each a 
small* sum monthly to prevent the necessity of their 
applying to other labour for support. Not that we expect 
that every one of them will he fit to he employed in 
Church offices, hut they are thus previously instructed 
and their abilities as well as conduct are in the way of 
being proved. Those of whom we entertain hopes of 
usefulness we send with the catechists into the country, 
in order to afford them some assistance. May Gcd endue 
them with His Spirit, sanctify their hearts, and make 
them useful to the benefit of the congregation and the 
glory of His name.” 



OHAPTEK XV. 

tcHB Houa ooma. 


Bluh bom oni eyes, the glow of ou thenlogieiag, 

Qled Sind legMttul, oonfldent end oalin, 

Xtien tbM’ ell lilo, sod whet is efter Unng, 

Hudll to the hzeless mosio of e pselm. 

Vee Ihto’ life, deeth, thw* sorrow end thro* siiinlng 
Be shell suffioe me, for Be heth snffioed, 

Ohnstis the end, for Ohxlst wes the beginning, 

Ohiist the beginning, for the end wes Ofaiist. 

Ifnas, 8U Paul. 

His thouglits again turn to the hrefvity ol life, and 
he naturally questions himself as to how muoh longer he 
will he able to go on with the work he lores. These 
young souls in Ms care, whom he is trying to nurture 
as a wise and tender depherd, will they remain faithful ? 
He listens to the noise of war and strife, and prays for 
the time when peace shall come to India and Ohristianity 
will hare many loyal witnesses, and the people will depart 
from darkness and see the light of life. 

“ How much longer,” he writes, " God may permit 
me to occupy my station is known to Him alone. My 
times are in His hands. He has heard my unworthy 
prayer that I may not become quite useless in old age. 

... A few months ago I seemed standing on the 
banks of eternity, being suddenly seized with a painful 
oppression on my chest. I consider it as a summons from 
my Lord to hold myself in readiness at whatsoerer hour 
He may come. ... I look upon this sudden illness 
as a kind monitor to teach me that my gracious Lord will 
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Boon call me away. May I be able to say, ' Come, Lord 
Jeens I’ You see tben that I shall soon quit this world. 
A. blessed eternity is now the daily subject of my 
meditations. How awful is this change I Blessed be Ged 
Who hath sent us a Redeemer, who has borne our sins 
and purchased eternal happiness for all who, being 
sensible of their sins, ‘ flee to Him for refuge.’ If we 
are reconciled to God by that blessed Bedeemer we have 
no reason to be afraid of dying and quitting this world. 
Our whole life ought to be a preparation for death. May 
God give us grace to die to sin and the evil of the world, 
and to live to His glory, that when He calls us away, we 
may be prepared for that great change 1 To look up to 
the glorious state of the blessed in heaven is, and will 
be, a Strang praseiwative of a true Christian.” 

Such thoughts as these are common to people, 
especially the old, as they look heavenward. 

The goldon erening brightens m the west, 

Soon, soon to teithlal erainoiB oometh tost , 

Sweet IB the oaha d paradise the blest. 

When Henry Mnrtyn was travelling in India in 1811, 
a Captain Einsey, who had been brought up by SohwartiS, 
told him : “ It is said that Schwarts hod a warning given 
him of his death. One clear moonlight night ho saw 
a light and heard a voice which said to him, * Follow 
me.' He got up and went to the door, here the vision 
vanished. The next day he sent for Dr. Anderson, imd 
said, ‘ An old tree must fall.’ On the doctor’s perceiving 
that there was nothing the matter with him, Schwarts 
asked him whether he perceived any disorder in his 
intellect, to which the doctor replied, ’No.’ He and 
General Floyd (now in Ireland), another friend of 
Schwarts, came and stayed with him. The next flfteen 
days he was continiudly engaged in devotion and attended 
no more to the school; on the last day he died in his 
chair.” 
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H« vmto biR IftBt letter to tlte St'cretury of the Society 
for PronnoiingChriiitian Knowleclg*^ on the 4th September, 
1797, in which, with hw clear, huninm-liko ntteutjon to 
details, he speaks of the stores and presonts, and grate- 
fully thanks the good friends in England for all the 
generous support they hiul given to tho work, and this 
he does for all the l^thren who are his comrades and 
fellow-workers in the field. God hod graciously preserved 
their lives and hcuilth so that he was still able to go 
through his accustomed work, though with less vigour 
than heretofore. He added that should his life bo pro- 
longed, he intended to give a full account of tho mission 
at the end of the year, and concluded with a prayer that 
God would prosper the work of their revered superiors. 
He evidently looked forward later on to a detailed report 
of his stewardship, and the position and future prospects 
of the mission. But God disposed otherwise. 

A month after dispatching this letter he was taken 
ill with hoarseness and a sudden cold, and his edd friend, 
Dr. Kennedy, hastened to his side and gave him all the 
relief possible. But bis sickness was very distressing, 
and he had to endure much pain. It was a comfort to 
him that his colleague, Mr. Kohlhoif, was present during 
this indisposition, and on the 4th November, 1787, he 
was further cheered by the unexpected arrival of the 
Bev. J. D. Jaeniokd, his beloved helper. Although 
greatly weakened and sometimes sufiering so much that 
he cried once: ''If it be the will of the Lord to take 
me to BQmself, His will be done. May His name be 
praised I ” He never showed any impatience, and hie mind 
was at peace. He was able to sit up still, and asked 
that the Sunday School children should gather in his 
parlour and sing their hymns to him, and then he gave 
them a little talk on some Bible subject, and commended 
their young hearts and lives to God in a touching prayer. 
This was the usual practice every evening, and when the 
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lutti-TO dtildren liad gone home he called the English hoys 
and girls to come near to him to read their chapter, and 
then join in singing their favoarite Watts’ hymns. One 
of which he was very fond, and called his beloved hymn, 
began with the words : 

Tar from my tturnghtB, vua miU, begone, 

Let my reh^ona bourn alone. 

Tain 'would mine eyea my Sa'vioui see, 

I -wait a Tiait, Lord, from Thee. 

At other times the natives came in to see their friend, 
and with mnoh earnestness and love he begged of them to 
forsake all their heathen gods and wickedness, and turn 
to God, Who alone could give them peace. They listened 
deeply affected, and sometimes they tried to cheer and 
interest him by speaking of the latest news in the town 
and the wonderful things which were happening. But 
the old man said, “ The most wonderful thing is that 
after hearing so often the doctrines of Christianity and 
being convinced of the truth of it, you are notwithstand- 
ing backward to embrace and obey it.” 

A distinguished Indian came to see him and inquii'e 
after his health, but the sick man eshorted him also to 
renounce his idolatry, beseeching him as he went away to 
repent, and bidding him farewdl with the words of 
solemn wammg, “I have often exhorted and warned 
you, but you have hitherto disregarded it, you esteem 
and honour the creature more than the Creator.” But 
among these touching interviews a special interest 
attaches to the occasion when Serfogee Bajah came to 
visit his old friend. He had arrived at a time when 
Schwarts was feeling seriously ill, and the visitor was 
brought into the room with the sense that the invalid 
was not going to remain long. This greatly upset the 
heart of the visitor, who loved Schwarts more than he 
loved any living man, for he was indebted to him, not 
only for his position on the throne of Tanjore, but for 
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many kuLdnesBes and words of wisdom. In Intoken 
language, and very feebly, Sobwarts gave wbat be fdt 
was bis dying obatge to tbe young ndei. His dpsing 
admonition was in these words: 

'* After Ghid has called me benoe, I request you will 
be careful not to indulge a fondness for pomp and 
grandeur. You are oonvinoed that my endeaTouis to 
serve you hsTe been disinterested. Wbat I now request 
you is, that you will be kind to tbe Christians — ^if they 
behaTe ill, let them be punished, but if they do well show 
yourself to them as their father and protMtor. 

As tbe due administration of justice is indispensably 
necessary for tbe prosperity and happiness of every state, 
I request you will establish regular courts, and be careful 
that impartial justice be administered. I heartily wish 
you wodd renounce your idolatry and serve and honour 
the only true Gkid. May He be merciful and enable you 
to do it.” 

Before Serfogee left his presence he was implored to 
make the Bible his guide and friend. He lifted his 
hands to heaven, smd with great soJemnity uttered slowly 
these words: “My last and most earnest widi is that 
GFod in His infinite mercy may graciously regard you and 
lead your heart and soul to Christ, that I may meet 
you again as His true disciide before the throne.” 

This last visit and its fatherly and pathetic counsels 
would never be forgotten. When December came the 
two doctors consulted as to the best remedy, and decided 
to give the patient tincture of sted and infusion of bark, 
and this hod the desired effect. Por a time there seemed 
signs of improvement, and his friends congratulated one 
another on the chance of his recovery. On the first 
Sunday in Advent the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion was administered to him to his great profit and 
blessing. It was, however, a sorrow to find that while 
his more painful symptoms had abated it was only too 
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evident 'that his illness had afieoted his memoiy and 
enfeebled his mind. Things relating to this world had 
beoomn of lessening interest, while eternity became 
nearer and more real. One of the favourite books with 
Schwarts had been Young's ” Night Thoughts, ” and 
these poems were a refreshing memory to him now. He 
now busied himself with putting in o^er his papers, and 
amongst them was an old letter which awakened afresh 
his interest in missions. His comment to his friends was ; 

“ Early this morning I happened to meet with a 
letter of my late pious friend — ^which he addressed to 
you in 1788, and which was then forwarded to me. He 
says in it, ' Ought not my son to be a missionary P 0, 
how ardently do I pray ^at God will not forsake His 
work now that he has opened to our times a wider 
fidd than heretofore! If God cause His Spirit to rest 
on both my sons they shall hereafter ])rove active 
labourers in His vineyard.’ 

*' Now, if this son of my deceased friend has natural 
gifts and grace — ^if he have a desire to preach Christ 
among the heathen, I beg you to send him out at my 
expense. And if I should be called away by the Lord 
before his arrival, my brethren will make it good out 
of the property I leave. The mission is my heir. Our 
hope standeth in the Lord, Who made heaven and 
earth. May He be merciful to us and provide His work 
to His own glory. ... I feel my weakness more and 
more — ^how long the Lord will yet preseiwe and use me 
rests with Him. My times are in His hands. May He 
be merciful to me and giunt me at lust a blessed end. 
Amen." 

On the 2nd February, 1798, Mr. Jaenickd felt it his 
duty to write to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge informing them that his friend and venerable 
colleague was now very seriously ill and would never 
preach again. The time of his departure was evidently 

12 
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dtswi]^ near. liooking round upon the faces of the old 
friends who one hj one were gathering at his bedside, 
he smiled saying, God is good. If we were left 
destitute of SQs help what should we doP We poor 
worms of the duet I Oui times are in His hands; He 
alone can preserve or destroy life. Hitherto He hath 
endured our manners with truly paternal tenderness, 
hath spared us in the midst of all our sius and pro- 
vocations, and crowned us with loving kindness and 
tender mercies.” At anotixer time the conversation 
turned upon the mercy of God in having called him to 
he a missionary, which he said was the most blessed 
service in the world. “ True,” he added, “ a missionary 
must bear the cross ; but this, my brother, is salutary, the 
heart is thereby drawn nearer to God, we are kept 
humble; without such trials the self-willed and proud 
heart of man would soon exalt itself. The good we 
receive at the hand of the Lord far exceeds the evil. 
When 1 consider all the way which God hath hitherto 
led me, the distresses from which He hath delivered my 
soul, and the riches of His goodness and forbearance and 
long sufEering, I feel compelled gratefully to exclaim, 
‘ The Lord be magnified I ’ Bdieve me, it is a privilege 
and happiness far beyond aU description to enjoy in 
Christ the remission of sin. Ah, how much hath my 
Saviour done for such a poor sinner as 1 am I Look at 
this poor Christian (he pointed to one sitting at the 
gate), how poor he is in the things of this world, whilst 
I have every needful supply, and even many a comfort I 
What is my superiority over himP Suppose he should 
have committed one thoxieand sins, I am conscious of 
having committed ten thousand, and yet my God still bears 
with me. And should I ever think myself entitled to 
despise a poor man like thisP” 

Schwartz was the beloved of his people. When 
dazing a temporary improvement in his condition he 
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was able slowly to enter bis Cbmcb once more, which 
he had bnilt in his garden, the native Christians received 
bim with raptures of joy, mnning up to him, eager to hold 
his hand and look into hu face again. When Mr. Caem- 
merer had to say good-bye in order to resume his work, 
Schwarts embraced him with much tenderness. “I will de- 
tain you no longer, my brother,” said he ; “ set out on your 
journey in the name of God, and may He be with you I 
As to myself I commit all my concerns to our gracious 
God. Whether I live, I live unto the Lord; or whether 
I die, I die unto the Lord. Salute the brethren most 
cordially. The God of peace be with them. Not know- 
ing how long it may please God to preserve our lives, let 
us be up and doing. Though we should not always be 
privilege immediately to sec the success of our labours 
let us still persevere, so long as God may allow us to 
work in His vineyard.” 

The disease in his foot, which had been for years a 
trouble to him, was causing him great pain, but a native 
doctor, in the absence of his English physician, used 
some poultice remedies which gave the patient leliof. 
For this he was very grateful, and gaining a little 
strength he was able to say a few parting words to his 
friend, Mr. Holtsberg. Hemember me adleotionately to 
all the brethren and tell them from me never to lose 
sight of the main objeet, and strictly to msdntain the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. I shall now soon 
depart to the Lord Jesus. If He will receive me, and for- 
give my sins and not enter into judgment with me, but 
deal with me according to His tender mercy, all will be 
well with me, and I shall praise Him. He might reject 
us for our very works’ sake because sin cleaves to them 
all.” It was a source of thankfulness to him that in 
this last hour of his life he was surrounded by his 
beloved brethren, who he said so much comfort^ his 
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Hpiritn. Again and again at his request they sang vorses 
of his foTOUiite hymns, one of them being, 

AUdn m dir, Harr Teen Ohnsb," 

nf which the two closing verses are^ in English : 

And of Thy graoe on me boetow 
True Qhrisldaii faildi, 0 LoTd, 

That all the B^veetxieBB I may Imow, 

That in Thy orofla la stoiod, 

Ikhvo Thee o*ar earthly pnde or poll, 

And love my neighboar aa myself ; 

And when at last la oome my ond, 

Be Thou my friend, 

From all aaaaulta my aonl defend. 

Glory to Qod in higheat Heaven, 

The Father of all love, 

To Hia dear Son, for sinners given, 

Whose graoe we dally prove -, 

To God the E[oly Ghost we ory 
That we may find His oomiEoit nigh 
And leaxn how, free from sin and fear, 

To please Bhm here, 

And serve Him in the sinless sphere. 

His friend, Mr. Jaenickd, goes aside to note down some 
of his dying instructions, a touching memorandum of an 
afEectionate and breaking heart. 

When I spoke to him on the subject and expressed 
a hope that GK>d might yet restore him to health, he 
said, * But I should not be able to preach on account of 
my teeth.* I replied, * If you only sit here as you do 
at present and aid us with your counsel, all things would 
go on quite differently from what they would if you 
were to leave us.* But when I next saw him he said 
as soon as I entered, ' I think the Lord will at last take 
me to himself.* 1 spoke to him a great deal on tho 
subject, but he remained silent, settled some pecuniary 
matters with me, and gave me some money for Palum- 
ootta. All this troubled me much. I prayed and wept, 
could get no sleep for several nights, and lost my 
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appetite and strengtli, for Taiioiu thoughts how things 
would go on after his departure made me Tery wakeful. 
The physioians say there is no danger as yet, but it now 
appears to me that our dear father will soon leave us. 
0, if Ood would graciously strengthen him and spare 
him to us yet a little while! If he depart to his rest 
what shall we both doP” 

He was not to come back, already voices were calling 
from the other side of the river. One thought only filled 
the sphere of his dying moments, to be with Christ, 
which is far better. He wakes up from a brief slumber 
with these words on his lips: 

“ My whole meditation is the death of Jesus, that I 
may be like Him. The whole world is a mask. I wish 
to bo where all is real." 

The English physician is leaning over him and catches 
his whisper, " Doctor, in heaven there will be no more 
pain.” In a quiet tone he replies, “ Very true, but we 
must keep you here as long as we can." There is u 
pause, and then the earnest voice speaks again, 0, dear 
doctor, let us take care that we may not be missing 
there I” 

And now they gather round once more, and at his 
request they sing, with such voice os they could com- 
mand amid their sobs, his favourite hymn: 

“ Ohilrtas dor tat mein Loboa.” 

With clasped hands th^ hear him commending his 
soul to God. ” 0, Lord, hitherto Thou hast preserved 
me, hitherto Thou hast brought me, and hast bestowed 
innumerable benefits upon me. Do what is pleasing in 
Thy sight. I deliver my spirit into Thy hands, cleanse, 
and adorn it with the righteousness of my Redeemer, and 
receive me into the arms of Thy love and mercy ! " A 
little group of native servants softly sing a German 
hymn, one of Paul Gerhardfs, the words of which he 
bad taught them in that language; 
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" 0 Hanpt voU Biut aod Wuniloii,” 

0 Wonndad Head ! ICnat Ihoa 
Enduta tinoh diame and seotn I 
mia blood ia teioUIag fiom Thy brow, 

Flonod by ttin otown ol thotna. 

Thon who wan orownsd on high 
VnOn light and mageaty. 

In dei^ duhononr hmtnual die. 

Yet hare I walooma Ihaa I 

The sunHet of a winter afternoon shines on the 
windows of the chamber where the watchers stand, 
their hands clasped behind them, and their eyes full of 
tears. But there is li^ht in the face on the pillow, the 
breahing of a day beyond the horieon of time. 

Tenderly raised a little in the arms of a friend, he 
murmurs a parting blessing, “I wish you many com- 
forts,” and is gone. On the day following, the I4th 
February, 1798, they carried bim to his graTe in the 
garden. Serfogee, crying like a child, hurried to have 
one last look at the face of the one who had been more 
than father to him, and covers the body with a doth 
of gold. It was intended to sing a hymn as the funeral 
ma^ its way, but the lamentations and wailing of the 
great crowd of poor natives made this impossible. The 
solemn burial service was performed by Ur. Jaenickj, 
and when this was over and the Europeans had 
retired, the natives who filled the sacred building 
remained praying and singing hymns. They begged of 
the minister to speak of Aeir departed friend, but his 
own heart was too full to g^ve any address. To use his 
own words, " I could hardly utter even a few words, and 
was obliged to summon up all my resolution to read the 
service. The servant of tibe deceased stood near mo, and 
said, almost as ii fainting, ‘ Bow, he who was the desire 
of us all is gone!’ This exclamation went to my heart, 
but this is not the language of one but of many, old 
and young, great and small, near and afar, Christians 
and Wthm.” 
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Bt his last will and teatament Soliwarts left all lie Had 
to tlie mission. He had never married, and had, there- 
fore, no family obligations to consider, but a hundred 
star pagodas, equal to about dB43 in English currency 
at that time, he directed should be divided amongst his 
Bister’s children. His two gold watches were to be sold 
and the proceeds given to the poor, thirty star pagodas 
were to go to his personal servant, and a few silver 
articles to his friend, Mr. XohlhofE, as a token of his 
hearty love. But, apart from these trifling specific 
bequests, all his savings, together with such property as 
he had built with his own money, were devoted to the 
maintenance and support of the work he loved so well. 
His own personal needs had always been few, his life 
almost ascetic in its simplicity, so that he was able to 
put by the allowance from the G’ovemmeut as chaplain 
to the soldiers, and yet he was generous to the poor, 
and always ready to help young catechists in their 
studies. As we have seen, he consistently refused to 
accept any presents from either European or native 
rulers to whom he had been of semce, and this in a 
time and place when fortunes were easily made and bribes 
excused redounds greatly to his credit. A more dis- 
interested and faithful man never served his Qod and 
country better than he. 

Serfogee Bajah took immediate steps towards the 
erection of a monument to commemorate the virtues of 
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his hdored friend, and, writing to the Socieij for Pro- 
moting Ohristinn Knowledge, begged them at his 
expense to have prepared and send a marble monument 
to his memory to be placed in the church, and near the 
pulpit where he preached. He closed his request with 
the words, “ May you, honourable sirs, ever enabled 
to send to this country snoh mueionaries as are like the 
late Hev. Mr. Schwarts I” The work was entrusted to 
Flaxman, and comprised a beautiful group in bas relief 
representing the death-bed scene, where among some 
children and friends Serfogee, the Hindu prince, is hold- 
ing the hand of hie dying friend and receiving his 
blessing. The inscription is as follows: — 

To the znemozy of the 
Cvsaaimx TFw>mo Bobwabsk, 
born at Sonnenbaig of Neunark, In the Kingdom of Ftaaela, 
the 90th Ootober, 1786, 
and died at Tanjorn, the 18ih Kebmafy, 179B, 
in the leventy-Beoond year of hie age. 

Devoted from hu early manhood to the 0 (aioa of 
Mlielonaiy In the Bast, the BlmUaniy of hie gitnatlon to 
that of the flrrt preachen of theGoapel prodooed In him 
a similar resemUanee to the simple sanetlty of the 
4postolie bharaoter. His natural vivacity won the afleo- 
tion, ae his unspotted probity and parity ^ aUhe 
oommanded the revareneey of the CHudstiane Mohammedan 
and EOndn; for Sovereign prlnoefy Hindn and Hb^ 
bammedan, seleotedthis hamble pastor as the mediom of 
poUtleal negotiation with the British Government, and 
the very marble which here reooids his virtneo was 
raised by the liberal afleotton and esteem of the Bajah of 
Tanjare, Maha Baja Serfogee. 

Still more ezpressiye and touching are the lines which 
are insciibed on the granite stone which covers the grave 
of Schwartz, written and composed by Serfogee himself, 
a curiosity as being the only specimen of English verse 
ever attempted by a Hindu prince, at any rate up to that 
time. After the inscription of name and date, the 
following are the lines of poetry : 
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Firm mit ihon, homUe and wiBa, 

HoneBt, puK, teee from dlssnlse, 

Father of oi]^han0, the mdow’s eopporti 
Comfort in Borrow of evei^ aort. 

To the bemc^ted, dupensez of Light, 

Doing, and pointing to that which is right. 

Blessing to piinoeB, to people, to me, 

May I, my father, be worthy of thee I 
WlBheih and prayeth thy Sarabojee. 

It ought to he placed ou teooid that this grateful 
prince did not only honour his benefactor hy an 
affectionate epitaph ; he shoved how much he revered 
his memory by building an orphanage and school and 
Tunifitamin g by his ovn generosity many poor children, 
he also gave every opportunity for his Christian servants 
to attend the services of thoir own Church. He never 
forgot his friend. 'When Dr. Buchanan visited the Bajah 
some time afterwards he was led up to where the portrait 
of Schwarts hung upon the wall of the palace. "He 
then discoursed,'* says the visitor, "for a considerable 
time concerning * that good man,’ whom ho ever revered 
as his father and guardian.” 

Ten years later Bishop Middleton was also on a visit 
to Tanjore, and he also records the fact that " his high- 
ness dwelt with evident delight on the blessings which 
the heavenly lessons and virtues of Schwarts had shed 
upon him and his people,” and a similar expression of 
grateful regard occurred on the attendsmce of Bishop 
Heber at a durbar when the Bajah talked warmly about 
Schwarts, " his dear father.” 

It is a source of regret that this Indian prince, with 
all his sincere affection for Schwarts and gratitude for 
his kindness to himself personally, should not have become 
a Christian. His attachment to the memory of the 
venerable missionary, his support and appreciation of the 
Christian work among his people after the death of 
Schwarts, is certainly much to his credit so long as it 
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lasted, when we remember that be liTed and died a Hindu 
surroTinded by bis Brabmins wbo would soarcely regard 
bis sympaibies in ibe direction of Gbristianity with any 
approval. Still, it is disappointing to record that up to 
tbe time of bis sadden death in 18M be never renounced 
bis idolatries, and bad not apparently received into tbe 
darkness of bis beatben bead tbe Light of the world. 

As a matter of fact there seems good grounds for 
believing that the Bajab bad in his later days so far 
forgotten the oounsds of bis venerable friend as to relax 
bis kindly interest in tbe work be left behind. There is 
a note in Dr. Brown’s ’’History of Missions,” vol, i. 
p. 162, to this effect : 

” We regret to find tbe followmg statement by Mr. 
Winstow, one of the American missionaries, wbo visited 
Tanjore in 1828 : ’ Tbe Bajab has become very unfriendly 
with tbe missionariee. He has yielded himself up to 
dissipation and given immense sums to tbe Brahmins, 
and to the temples to make bunself a Brahmin. His only 
eon is growing up in ignorance, making no steady 
application to any study of soienoe.’ (AmerioMin 
M^sKumary H«rald, vol. xxv. p. 140.) ” 

In bis case, at any rate, be could not excuse bis neglect 
of salvation on tbe plea of lack of knowledge. 

Tbe diceotors of tbe East India Company were equally 
anxious to perpetuate tbe memory of one whom they 
held in oonspicuous honour. What Serfogee bad done at 
Tanjore they would do in the Cburoh of St. Mary in 
Fort St. George, Madras. On 29tb October, 1807, by 
the direction of the court a letter was written to say 
that a marble monument by Bacon was on its way to be 
erected there in memory of Mr. Schwarts. “ As tbe most 
appropriate testimony of Gie deep sense we entertain of 
bis Iransoendent merit, of bis unwearied and disinterested 
labours to tbe cause of rdiigion and piety, and the exercise 
of tbe finest and most es^ted benevolencef also of bis 
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public servioes at Tanjorcj where the influence of bis name 
and cbaracteTj tbrou^b the unbounded confidence and 
veneration wbiob they inspired^ was for a long course of 
years productive of important benefits to the Company/^ 
This beautiful monument^ worthy of a sculptor of such 
eminence, represented also the death scene, with the 
exception that here Serfogee is absent, but one of the 
native children is embracing the hand of the dying 
missionary, his friend Eohlhofl supporting him by his 
arm, the figure of an angel bearing a cross is depicted 
above. There is also included below the group, emblems 
of the pastoral office — ^the Episcopal Crozier, the Q-ospel 
trumpet with the banners of idie Gi*oss, and an open Bible, 
upon which is inscribed the divine mandate of all 
missionary enterprise, '‘Go ye unto all the world and 
preach the gospel to eveiy creature.’^ 

Above is shown the ark of the covenant, and the whole 
is a most appropriate and artistic piece of work. The 
inscription was written by Mr. Huddleston, then one of the 
directors of the Company, and a very intimate and valued 
friend of Schwartz, and is in these words : 

Sacred to the moxnoty of 
Thb Bnr. CuBwmx Vssdvbxg SeswaBss, 
whose life was one oontinnod offlort io Imltabe the example of 
his Blenod Master. 

Bmploped OB aProteetentmissionaxybom Idw Govern- 
ment of Donmaik, and in the some bhorooter by the 
Sodety in Bngleii^ for the Promotion of Ohxlstlan 
Knowledge, he, doting a period of fifty yean, '‘went 
about doing good," manifesting, in respect to bimseU, 
the most entire abetrootlon from temporal views, but 
embrodng every opportunity ^ promoting both the tem- 
poral and eternal waUaxe of others. In him religion 
appeared not with a gloomy aspect or forbidding mien, 
but with a grooeful form and placid dignity. Among the 
many fruits of his indefatigable labonn woe the Breotion 
of the Ohuroh at Tanjore. The savings bom a small 
salary were, for znaay yeoxs, devoted to this pious work, 
and the remeindor of the expense supplied by indlyiduds 
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at hlf BoUcltaiion. The Ohjdatdan Semmanesof Bajnanad- 
portitt and In the Tlnne 76 ll 7 proTinoe vnxe eBtabhihed 
l^hun. 

BBLOvan jjkd HoirouBim bt Eubopbabb, 
ha was, if possible, held m still deeper revoxenoe by the 
Natives of this Country, of every degree end every sect ; 

their nnbonnded oonfldenoe In his integni^ and 
truth was, on many oooaeions, rendered highly benefloial 
to the pabbo Senioe. 

Tsa Foob abd thb Injubbd 
looked tip to him as an unfailing friend and advocate. 

Teb Gbjbat asd FowBsrnii 
Qonourted In yielding him the highest homago ever paid 
In this gnarter of the globe to European virtuo. 

Tbb Lira Htobb Au Oawn, 
m the midst of a bloody and vlndiotivo war with the 
Oarnatlo, sent orders to his ofBoers ** to permit the vener- 
able lather Schwarts to pass nnmoleeted, and show him 
respect and fandnese, for he is a holy man and means no 
haim to my Qovemment 

Tea Late TmJAjaa, Baiam oa Taotqbb, 
when on his death-bed, desired to entrust to his proteot- 
ing oare his adopted son, Serfogee, the present Bajah, 
with the adzulnistration of all the ailalrB of his country. 
On a spot of ground, granted to him hy the same ptmoo, 
two miles east of Ttuajore, he built a house for his resi- 
dence and made it 

An OBPHiB Aamm. 

Here the last twenty years of his hfe were spent in the 
Education and Beligionslhstniotion of Ohildxen, parliou- 
larly those of Indigent parents, whom he gxatuitouHly 
maintained and inatmoted; and here, on the 18th of 
February, 1798, sunounded by his Infant flock and in 
the presence of several of his disoonsolate brethren, 
entreating them to oonUnue to make religion the first 
object of their oare, end imidoring with his last breath 
the divine blessing on their labours, ha olosod his truly 
Christian oareor in the 72nd year of Ids age. 

Thb Babt India Combans, 

aiudoas to perpetuate the memory of such transoendont work, 
and gratefully sensible of the publlo benefits winch 
resulted from his influenoe, 

Caused this monument to ho erected Amr. Dov., 1807, 
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The removal of Schwartz from his earthly sphere of 
labour was the heaviest blow which Christian missioxts had 
yet received. His name is one of the very first to be written 
in the bede loll of great Indian missionaries. The 
Church thanks God for their glorious service, and for 
the splendid spirit with which they did their Master’s 
will. But in the days when Schwartz closed his great 
career the missionary cause was still in its infancy, the 
pioneer example as regards our own country was the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who had 
BO nobly stood as foster parent to the Danish missionaries 
in Southern India, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, who took over the work. But a crisis was 
rapidly approaching, for the enthusiasm which made 
Germany hitherto the fount and origin of missionary 
enterprise was cooling under the spell of a matenalistio 
wave, a change which Schwartz did not fail to feel even 
at his distance from Europe, and lamented over. He hud 
left behind him some faithful colleagues, in whose hands 
the work would be safe, but he foresaw difficulties which 
would arise when in their turn — and they were not young 
men — ^the responsibility of pastoral oversight and leading 
would fall into other hands. 

The loss of Schwartz was felt all the more because 
he was such a remarkable personality, one of those men 
of whom it is fairly admitted that it is extremely 
difficult for another to take their place. Many men can 
do mighty works, but only the few can beget love and in- 
spire, not only amongst their friends and converts, but in 
the hearts of worldly wise civilians, and the priests of 
pagan religions, a sinoere and respectful confidence. It 
may be said in truth of Schwartz that in both these 
directions he had no equal in his day. 

He was wont to bewail his own imperfections, and 
those of his letters which portray the iunw reflections of 
his mind, show his humility, and how little he thought of 
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hiiuiielf. But we may take wHk confidence the judgment 
of hie ooniemporariee, who hod not only a personal 
knowledge of him, hut saw wUh their own eyea the reality 
of the work he ha<l done in India. 

The Iter. Dr. fiierr, the senior ehapiuin at Fort St. 
George, who was careful to make the {iillost inquiry, and 
to whom was entrusted the erection of the luonumeut in 
St. Mary's Church from the East India Cuiu}HUiy, paid 
him a high tribute in a sermon. Speaking of Schwarts, 
after following his hononrahle career in tlio East, he sums 
up his character in these words: 

“ Such a course of life, sealously pursued for a long 
series of years, and accompanied with that sweetly social 
disposition for which he wan remarkable, gained him 
many friends and thousands of admirers. [I&e blessing 
of the fatherless and the widow came upon him, and his 
hope was gladness. He rejoiced evermore in witnessing 
the divine effect of his honest endeavours, and if he did 
not make converts of all with whom he associated, he 
seldom failed to make friends of them with whom he 
happened to communicate. Hot that he ever compromised 
a paramoont duty from any false politeness or deference 
to superior station; for he decidedly and openly declared 
the condemnation of all who boldly and (q)enly set gospel 
rules at defiance, as often as an opportunity for the pur- 
pose ooourred. His reproof, however, was tempered with 
so much good nature, the desire of doing good to tho 
offenders was so obviously his intention, that he seldom 
provoked the smallest ill-will by the strong but fatherly 
remonstranoe which irreligious conversation and conduct 
frequently drew from him. Indeed, he seemed peculiarly 
gifted by divine providence with a happy manner, which 
enabled him to turn almost every occurrence, whether 
great or trivial, to the praise and glory of God.” 

With reference to his services as a peace mediator 
between the Gkrvemment and Hyder Ali, and in other 
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fliiailar instanoes when he was able to assist in the bettor 
gOTemment and development of the people, Dr. Eerr 
says*: 

“ Amidst such great public undertakings and the high 
degree of consideration attached by all ranks of people in 
this country to Hr. Schwarts’s character, every road to 
the gratification of ambition and avarice was completely 
open to him. Courted by the prince of the country in 
which he resided, reverenced almost to adoration by the 
people at large, confidentially employed by the English 
Government in objects of the first political importance — 
to his honour it must be recorded, that ho continued to 
value those things only as they appeared likely to prove 
subservient to his missionary work, as they made funds 
to assist him with building of his churches or the estab- 
lishment of his schools over the country. With the single 
eye of the Gospel, he looked only to the ofiusiou of divine 
truth, and the glad tidings of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. The same principle which raised him iu 
the public estimation, he continued to cherish in every 
stage of his devotion; untarnished by the venality and 
corruption which from various quarters it is well known 
assailed his virtue, he continued his missionary life 
carrying his cross and following the stops of his Divine 
Master to the end of his earthly being.” 

Only three days before his own sudden death. Bishop 
Heber wrote an estimation of Schwarts, which is all the 
more valuable because it contains a frank admission of 
a mistaken impression he had previously formed concern- 
ing one side of his character. 

" Of Schwarts and his fifty years' labour among the 
heathen, the extraordinary influence and popularity which 
he acquired, both with Mussulmans, Hindus, and con- 
testing European Gtovemments, 1 need give you no 
account, except that my idea of him has been raised 
since 1 came in the Bouth of India. 1 used to suspect 
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that, with many admirable qualities, there was too great 
a mixture of intrigue in his character; that he was too 
much of a political prophet, and that the venertftion 
which the heathen paid, and still pay, him, and which 
indeed almost regale him as a* superior being, putting 
crowns and burning lights before hiij statue, was pur- 
chased by some unwarrantable compromise with their 
prejudices. I find 1 was quite mistaken. He was really 
one of the most active and fearless, as he was one of the 
most successful missionaries who have appeared since the 
apostles. To say that he was disinterested in regard to 
money is nothing; he was perfectly regardless of power, 
and renown never seemed to affect him, even so far as to 
induce an outward show of humility. His temper was 
perfectly simple, open, and cheerful ; and in his political 
negotiations (employments which he never sought for, 
but which fell in his way) he never pretended to 
impartiality, but acted as the avowed, though certainly 
the successful and judicious agent of the orphan prince 
entrusted to his care, and from attempting whose con- 
version to Christianity he seems to have abstained from 
a feeling of honour.” 

With respect to this closing remark about Serfogee, 
it is open to question whether the venerable missionary 
would have quite appreciated the compliment the Bishop 
pays him. It is always a cause for r^ret that this 
Indian prince, the object of so much solicitude on the 
part of Schwarts, should, after all, have died a pagan. 
But the fact of his not having died a Christian was 
scarcely 'due to any lack of pains taken by Schwarts 
towards his conversion, and it is still less likely that he 
would have avoided pressing upon him the claims of religion 
from a dtiioate sense of honour as his guardian. The 
evidence is all the other way, not only as r^ards Ser- 
fogee, but also the old Bajah Tuljajee, who was unhappily 
very far from being a Christian. In the case of the 
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former the many letters, such as a Christian father would 
write to a son, from which some quotations have already 
been* given, show that, though the gospel was continually 
impressed upon the attention of this young prince, he 
dung to his idolatries in spite of these earnest appeals, 
backed up, as they were, by a sincere personal affection 
on both sides. As regards the old Rajah, it was stated 
by Mr. Huddleston, who knew him wdl, that at one time 
he was fully convinced of the truths of the Christian 
religion, and was on the point of making a public avowal 
of it, but the harsh and unjust treatment he received 
from the Madras Government, which, of course, being 
European, had the reputation of boing Christian, 
entirely turned him against the faith. One might 
imagine a mind half made up being thus affected, but, 
whether this held him back or not, we know how much 
he was under the domination of the Brahmins, and how 
pathetically he used to address Schwartz as " his padre.” 
The real reason for this sad condition spiritually was 
not only his attachment to the gods of his fathers, but 
his love of those sins which in time broke up his health 
and ruined his power. 

Bdshop Wilson of Calcutta in 1839, in giving his 
charge to his clergy, speaks in strong terms of recom- 
mendation of Schwartz, and in doing so gives some very 
interesting personal touches of his daily life. 

” Permit me again to recommend the example of this 
eminent missionary. The biography of such a man is a 
tiudy, as the artists speak. I have stood on Schwartz’s 
grave, I have visited his house, I have been in the room 
in which he died; I have seen his garden, his burial 
ground, and his mission schools. I have preached twice 
in his church. Hever can I bless God enough for the 
honour of being permitted to speak of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ in this seat of the missionary’s labours. 
The venerable Eohlhoff was under him thirty-five years. 

IS 
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He never knew him angry or indignant, except when any 
Berrants of the Lord were acting inconsistently or timidly 
— ^then he was all on fiie. Once Sattianaden threw 
difBcnlties in undertaking a journey. Schwartz was 
much displeased and dispatch^ him instantly, with a 
sharp rebuke for dishonouring the high calling of Christ. 
His strength for labour was wonderful: five duties he 
performed every Sunday, one of them being the whole 
English morning service. He preached twenty or thirty 
minutes, and was very nfEectionate in his manner. He 
read constantly his Hebrew Bible and his Greek Testa- 
ment. Every day he assembled bis catechists and native 
priests to early prayers, and then sent them out, ‘ You 
go there,’ ‘ You visit such a circle,’ ‘ Yon see how such 
and such families are going on.’ They retuinod about 
four, and reported their proceedings. He went himself 
to the schools, families, residents’ abodes, came in about 
one and remained at home studying or writing till four, 
when the catechists returned. He then took them with 
him, and seated himself in the xnission churchyard or in 
his house, according to the season, and invited the 
heathen to converse and hear him read the scriptures. 
He was mild, but very authoritative ; very acute also in 
answering their objections, and never allowed himself to 
be embarrassed. In the evening he called for his moon- 
shee, and heard him read the Persian poets or historians, 
hoping pai-tioularly to relieve his spirits. 

” He always inspired respect, no one dared to trifle 
with him. He had a good deal of policy and great 
sagacity on emergencies. His influence was supremo; 
his word law; his example and conduct consistent, frank 
and benignant, but with a firmness and almost sternness 
of purpose which kept aU around him in implicit 
subjection. Mr. EohlhofCs strongest impression is of 
the authorify he had acquired— no one dared or dreamt 
of opposing his various missions. He was master of 
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ereiytliing and everybody. * He, the father, and all the 
other missionaries, oateohists, children, his family. 
Schwarts was, in short, father, priest, and jndge. He 
was accustomed to say, ‘ Will you prefer my punishment 
or the Bajah’s?’ 'Oh, Padre, yours 1’ The word was 
no sooner said than the sentence was awarded. In the 
science of governing mankind and in habits of business 
he must have resembled Wesley. 

“ As Mr. Eohlhofi sat by me at dinner, I asked him 
as to Schwarts’s general habits. He told me that he rose 
at five, breakfast^ at six or seven, on a basin of tea made 
in on open jug, with hot water poured on it, and some 
bread cut into it. One half was for himself, the other for 
Kohlhofi. The meal lasted not five minutes. He dined 
on broth and curry very much as the natives. He never 
touched wine, except one glass on a Sunday. What was 
sometimes sont to him was reserved for the sick. His 
temperance was extraordinary, habitual, and enjoined on 
his oateohists and brethren. He supped at eight, and 
after reading a chapter in the Hebrew Bible in private, 
and his own devotions, retired to rest about ten.” 

In making a final estimate of Schwarts, gathering 
from the elements of evidence before us some means of 
judging his character, one cannot kelp feeling that he 
stood midway between the missionaries who preceded him 
and those who were to succeed him. The old order was 
soon to ohang^. For many years the Danish Mission, 
brave pioneers struggling against many difficulties, had 
represented, not unwortli^y, the cause of Christianity ha 
India. They were under disadvantages, limited in the 
area of their work by the political turmoil of the time, 
and also a little straitened in themselves. It is not to be 
expected that these early confessors of the faith could 
exercise the same judgment and fertility of resource 
which are the characteristics of the modem missionary. 
Their training at HaUe was thorough enough, they held 
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a BOQod theology, exercised a simple faith, with great 
diligence they acquired the Tamil and other languages 
necessary for their work, and they had a burning zeal for 
the salvation of the heathen. But they had no missionary 
literature to lead and instruct them, and, until Sohultze 
came back to Halle, they had no experienced missionary 
to explain the nature of their work, and how to meet its 
difficulties. They also lacked that invaluable element of 
supervision and control which a Committee at the back 
of the workei's affords at home, and which, though not 
without some disadvantages for which the frailty of 
human judgment is responsible, is acknowledged to be a 
strength to missionary enterprise. To a certain extent 
every man, and they were few, was a law unto himself. 
We ore not forgetful of the foot that in the days of 
Ziegenbalg, his end was hastened by the arrogance of a 
missionary board at Copenhagen, under the domination 
of a sdf-opinionated tyrant, and that his able coadjutor 
Grtandler also died of a broken heart from the same cause. 
But until the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
took over the workers, not only providing the smews of 
war, but the still more effective counsel and prayer, they 
went on their way, fighting their battles, bearing their 
burdens, sometimes making their blunders, doing the best 
they could on the spot according to their realization of 
the immediate need. Even when Schwartz came upon 
the scene the simplicity and independence of the work as 
a Lutheran Evangelical mission was still maintained. 
One of the leading missionaries of to-day desciibes the 
position of the work in those old days in the following 
words : 

"The missionaries themselves used to confirm and 
meet together for ordinations. The catechists used to 
baptize. Each oongr^ation was independent, and ruled 
by its own missionary, although the missionaries would 
occasionally meet, as it were, in synod, and were in the 
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habit of accepting guidance of any more prominent men, 
as, for example, of Schwartz, whom his brother 
miasionarieB always regarded as their apiiitual father, and 
created into a quasi-bishop. Each missionary in local 
afEairs was assisted by his catechists, who, under his 
presidency, formed a sort of disciplinary council, the 
decisions of which in Tarious matters brought before them 
were usually confirmed by the civil power. The 
missionary was, in fact, regarded as the head of the com- 
munity, in the same pidnciple as native headmen were 
recognised, and was permitted to fine, fiog, and otherwise 
punish ofienders belonging to his community ’’ 

It is not surprising that undei* this rather complex 
system of self-government, without lines of direct com- 
munication with England, Denmark, and Germany, a 
bom administrator like Schwartz should have been looked 
up to with reverence and confidence. For he hod the 
faculty of managing men with cheerfulness, and yet, as 
one had said of him, Schwartz commanded instant respect 
to his wishes, and made others feel their inferiority with- 
out any sense of fear. He hod a personal charm, the 
power of exercising a powerful influence which inspired 
oonfidoiice, even with those natives who were ready to 
distrust everything European. He never lost touch with 
his people. One who knew him well in his relation to 
others reveals the secret of his great influence. " They 
saw,” he says, “ other Europeans in suooession lift them- 
selves from obscurity and humble staiiems to affluence, 
rank and power, then disappear and others take their 
places, but none taking any interest in their welfare or 
making use of them except as a means of accomplishing 
their own aggrandizement, but Schwartz remained with 
them. In him th^ always saw the same unaspiring 
meekness, and found in him the same kind and dis- 
interested friend. 'What could the natives of India among 
whom he lived conclude respecting such a man, but that 
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wMoli they did oonolnde, and which was a common 
obserration among them when he was spoken of, namely, 
that he was unlike and superior to all other men I’* 

His very abilities and influence drew him within the 
dangerpuB cone of political affiiirs, and the fact that he 
stood BO wdl with the powers that were the 
representatiTes of the British Government, might well 
have corruptod a man of less principle and sinPerity. It 
may be said of him that he sat at the tables of rich men 
and talked on equal terms with the ambitious spirits of 
his time, but he kept his piety and simplicity through 
it all. They trusted his sagacity and leaned on his 
judgment in ^fficult situations, but they knew he was not 
to be bribed, and that he kept a clean hand. He was a 
scholar, and had a good knowledge of the classioB, of 
German literature ; he was also master of Hebrew, Tamil, 
Persian, Hindustani, Mahratta, and the Indo-Portugueso 
languages. There is no doubt that his Unguistio powers 
were very helpful to him, as we have seen, they so often 
enabled him to get past the crafty Brahmins, and con- 
verse with the Bajah or the Pariah alike in their own 
tongue about the truths of Ghristinnity. 

While he promoted the growth of a native ministry 
and took great pains to train his catechists to a point of 
efficiency, he was not disposed to believe that India could 
ever dispense with European missionaries, who carried 
with them a weight of influence and respect which a 
native, however worthy, could not snocessfully obtain. At 
the same time he foresaw the importance and necessity 
of a native ministry under the jurisdiction of English 
leaders. This was (^own in the ordination, by the rites 
of the Lutheran Church, of Sattianaden, who lived to a 
ripe old age, and was eminently useful in the work, and 
whose office as minister was cordially sanctioned by the 
Society for Promoting Christian flinowledge. It -is a 
fact sometimes hardly appreciated that a great part of 
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almost ereiy day was spent by Sobwaita in training his 
oateobists for the work of the ministry. There existed 
then* no ooUeges to undertake this important duty, 
and the remote possibility that one day in India 
uatiTe clergy would hold their degrees from Oxford 
and Cambridge never entered into his wildest 
dreams. He was content and happy to do his part, and 
in doing this so faithfully he was preparing the way for 
the wonderful developments in the service of natives 
which should come in the future. 

As a matter of fact, although there was a growing 
appreciation of the value of utilising native converts as 
catechists and helpers in the days frllowing Schwarts, 
there appeal's to have been a corresponding reluctance to 
ordain them, save in exceptional cases, to the work of the 
minisliy. The day of a native clei'gy dawned slowly. 
We have it on record that, so iat nearer our present time 
as 1851, “ although there were over 493 catechists and 
pi'oachors there were under all the societies at work in 
India only twenty-one oi'dained native pastors.” 

The extreme care and thoroughness of Schwarts in his 
training of a native ageniy was justified, and followed by 
the higher educational and intellcotual pr^aration set on 
foot by tho wise policy of the missionary societies. How- 
ever it may answer elsewhere, it was not sufficient for 
work in India that tho native should go forth with the 
simple equipment of an earnest heart and the Gospel 
message. Dr. Biohter, in his invaluable “ History of 
Missions,” puts the case clearly enough when he says ; 

The man who attempted a discussion with either a 
Hindu or a Mohammedan at a mola or in the basaar was 
as good as done for if his intelleotual equipments weore not 
equal or superior to that of his adversary; and such an 
equipment means not only a thorough hmowledge of the 
Scriptures, but also an intimate acquaintance with the 
sacred literature of his opponents, when possible in the 
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original langoages, and sufficient theological and 
dialectic training to measure the distance against their 
system of religion. Further, it lay in the Teiy nature 
of things that converts from high castes, who had only 
found the pearl of great price after long and sore conffict, 
should themselves hum with desire to commend this great 
treasure to their fellow-oountrymen, and that as educated 
men they not only possessed the ability to profit by, but 
likewise might equitably claim a thorough theological 
training.” 

In the case of a high caste Brahmin convert, we can 
easily see that the eqxiipment as regards knowledge of his 
old creed is ready-made, but with a lower caste, say a 
Pariah, it would be obviously almost as difficult to acquire 
as with a European missionary. The question is one of 
great difficulty, and involves issues which affect the true 
and effective preparation of the western, as well as the 
eastern worker in India. 

Ho one can, however, read the letters and journals of 
Schwarts without recognising that he solved the problem. 
A trained mind, an unwavering faith in Gh)d, a complete 
mastery of Brahmin literature, a still better knowledge 
of his Bible, the engaging art of winning the hearts of 
his hearers, a never flinching denunciation of idolatry and 
sin, a willingness to listen and to sympathise, an absolute 
fidelity to the Christian doctrine, a yearning love for the 
souls of men, a meek yet passionate love for the Saviour, 
these were tho constituents of his churacler and servioo. 
Is it any wonder that they loved and trusted himP They 
gave him many titles of respect and honour, some very 
tender, but when with reverence they called him “ The 
Christian,” that name was the best of all. 
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